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IVERSITY OF LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the first Half-yearly Examination 
for MATRICULATION in ey, ae will commence on 


860 
idate is required to transmit his Hated ees of Age to 
the (Burlington House, London, W.) least fourteen 
Mire the commencement of the aie 
bs 2 Wii B. Carrenter, M.D., Registrar. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
UNDER THE op ge OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 
The Public are sepetflly informed that the representation of 
the present Popular Operas cannot be extended after the 24th 
eee consequent on the production of the Christmas 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a General 
Assembly of the Academicians, held on Wednesday, the 16th 
inggat, 208 PHILLIP, Esq., was elected an AC ADEMICTA N, 
eee om of C. R. Leslie, Esq. “deceased ; and SYDNEY SMIRKE, 
sq in the room of Sir Robert Smirke, resigned. 
JouNn Prescorr Knicut, R.A., Secretary. 








RT-UNION OF GLASGO W.— 
NOW OPEN DAILY (and on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and FRIDAY EVENINGS, from 6 till 9), at the Victoria Cross 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the EXHIBITION OF PRIZE 
fiehte , &e., to be distributed amongst the subscribers for the 
present year. ” Admission free. 
Rosert A. Kinston, Acting Secretary 
Cuar.es J. Rowe, Exhibition Mamaeer. 


Subscriptions received and Engravings delivered at the Gallery. 





ME L. V. FLATOU'S THIRD EXHIBITION 


of High-Class Modern Pictures for SALE, comprising tne in Ex- 
by the following Masters :—Sir oe oe e, R 

the webster, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., rts, R.A., Bickersgill, 
Creswick, R. , Elmore, R.A., Lee, TA E. M. Ward, R.A, 
iy RA., Phillip, ‘A.R.A., T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., : 
ARA as) ‘oole, A. R. A., F. Stone, A. a K., Hooke, A.RJA. “9 
rata ke, E. W., A.R.A., J. Faed, T. Faed, Linnell, sen., 
A Soon, Linnell, "GE. Herring, H. O'Neil, ‘Oakes, Bright, 
re, Ansdell, Solomon, Herring, sen., Muller, Hernsley, 
Miss Mutrie, Provis, Baxter, Knell, West, Passmore, Heuzell, Bran- 
white, and many others, at Lecearr, Hayw Arp, and Leacatr’s New 

Gey dalery, No. 19, Change Alley ; principal entrance by 28, Corn 
i nd oponit Garraway’ Admission Free, on presentation o of 





AT THE OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 54, PALL- 
MALL EAST. 


R. H. WALLIS’S EXHIBITION OF HIGH- 
“CLASS MODERN PAINTINGS, besides choice works 
painted eereny for this occasion, contains Sir A. W. Calcott’s 
of * Diana returning ‘from the ciaice 3” Poole’s two 
works, 5 the ¢ hs ies in London,” and “‘ Messengers coming to 
"(from Northwick Collection) ;"’ Linnell’s “ David slaying the 
Tion;” Constable's “‘ Opening = rloo Bridge” ; “ The Poacher’s 
Yothy,” by Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 


Open, from nine till five. Admissi including catalogue, 1s, 








ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
Me MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery (i fh connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
yi and can offer specimens of 


t, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
¥. ett, W. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old e Frith, Mutrie, G. Smith, 
=. Cooke, | Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 

Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 

Halle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 

» D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 

7 ood A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 

D.W. e, T. S. Robins, E. Williams, 
Danby, x onniton, Rossiter, Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





LETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 


Ws.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s.; 
ls. per le.ter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
te Her Majesty’ and the Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
» Leicester Square, W.C. 


a 


MARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper- Plate, | § 
4 engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and 50 Enamelled 

, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post t free.—T. CuLLE- 
ton, Heraldi dic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





seats 











[ARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
3 yay ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
Prevents the x spreading, and never washes out. Any person can 
‘Ute yg Initial plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
Numbers, 2s..8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post “264 for stamps.— 
‘Omerve, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C 








7 
ETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 

and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 

&c. No fee for search ‘of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
a 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, 10s, 
¥ '. CULLETO: n Street, Leicester Square, 

0, The studio and Seay open daily. 











AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2lst, and FRIDAY, 25th, TROVATORE. 
Mr. Santley, Misses Parepa and Pilling. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, WEDNESDAY, 23rd, THURS- 
DAY, 24th, and SATURDAY, 26th, DINORAH. Messrs. Santley, 
H. Corri, St. Albyn. Misses” Th iriwall, Pilling, and Miss Louisa 
Pyne. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

Ballet, LA FIANCEE. Messrs. W. i. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, 
Madlles. tunes Pasquale, Pierron, Clara Morgan, and Mons. 
Mo oa Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edw: oat Mairsy: No charge for booking or fees to boxkeepers. 
hey ci 3 private boxes, 41. 4s.; 37. 38.; 27.128. 6d.; 11, 5s.; 1. 1s.; 
dress circle, 58. ; amphitheatre stalls, 3s.; pit, 2s. 6d. ; ” amphitheatre, 
1s. Doors open at half-past 7. Commence at 8. 





STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
Lesser :—Mr. WILLIAM COOKE. 
Continued success of the New Drama by Tom Taylor, Esq., called 
GARIBALDI, supported by a Powerful Company. Full Stud of 
Trained Horses. Scenes in the Circle by “Little Menon,” John H. 
Cooke, Madame Marquente, and Miss Rosina. The extraordinary 
rig Fines cor Clowns, H. Croueste Romella, Gymnastic 
Acrobatic Professors. Concluding with the Comic Ballet of 
TOVES S VAGARIES. Stage Manager, Mr. R. Phillips. 





R. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS NOW 

OPEN EVERY NIGHT (but Saturday) at Eight o'clock, 

and Tuesday and Wednesday Afternoons at Three o'clock. Stalls, 

3s., which can be had at the box office, Reyptian Hall, daily, from 
Eleven till Five; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON beg to announce that they have commenced 
their Season for the SALE of LIBRARIES, ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, COINS, MEDALS, ANTIQU ITIES, 
and other WORKS of ART. 

3, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The Northwick Cabinet of Greek Coins.—Twelve Days’ Sale. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


ee Auctioneers of Literary Pik’ and Works 
connected with t e Fin ne Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 5, 
and Eleven Following Days, atl O'clock precisely each day, by 
order of the Administrator, 


THE FIRST PORTION OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND JUSTLY-CELEBRATED 
NORTHWICK COLLECTION OF COINS & MEDALS, 
WHICH COMPRISES THE GREEK SERIES, 


Containing many of the finest examples known of the rarest and 
most important Coins that have ae occurred for Sale, collected 
with pi taste and j m the Continent and at the dis- 
persion of the most Sater Cabinets, Turina a long series of years. 

May be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
thirty-six stamps. 











Modern Books in great variety; also the Remainders of a 
large number of Standard ular Works, including the 
Stock of Mr. Lay, of King Witliam Street ; Stereotype 
and Steel Plates, &c. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNES- 

DAY next, NOVEMBER 23rd, and Three Following Days, at 1, 
many thousand volumes of 


MODERN BOOKS, 


by Celebrated Authors in all Classes of Literature; also a large 
assortment of BIBLES, PRAYER, and CHURCH SERVICES, in 
Velvet, Morocco, and other bindings ; the Remainders of a great 
number of Standard Works, in quires and bound, including 24 

Roberts's Holy Land, 6 vols. ; 350 Life of Luther, illustrated, 4to. 
wore gilt; 45 Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. half morocco; 45 Ric’ hardson’ Ss 
Studies from Old English Mansions, 4 vols. half morocco ; 6 Walton 
and Cotton’s Angler, 2 vols. Sa ng 8vo. (Pickering dition) ; 

3 Drummond’s peg ns ule British Families, 2 vols.; 100 
Prout’s Microcos! 2500 Cornell’s Primary Geo; ography, and the 
Wood- ks ; 250 D Hagonot’s Symbol French and English V — 
lary ; 700 Domestic Me id ¢ - 
ment, 4 vols. ; Good 3 
vols.; 1200 Pfeiffer's Travels in the Holy Land, cloth gilt ; 700 A 
Woman’ s Journey Round the World, cloth gilt; 400 Dr. Richard 
son’s Personal Recollections, 2 vols. ; 1500 Love Letters of Eminent 
Persons ; 560 Bryant's Poetical W orks ; 450 Scoffern’s P hilosophy 
of Common Life ; 500 Scoffern’s Outlines of Botany ; 150 Brees’s 
Glossary of Practical Architecture ; 600 Mary Howitt’s Illustrate ad 
Library ; 200 Youth’s Drawing Book ; and numerous others in all 
classes of literature, together with the’ Ste reotype Plates and Copy- 
rights of many valuable Works, and the Engraved Steel Plates of 
several important Publications. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Four Stamps. 














AN G U AGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Teter, SPR Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

NATIVEPR PROFESS( RS,through ‘the medium of English or French, 
grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
Classics. Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. Ge rman, French, and 
Italian classes. ‘Terms moderate. 








* LIst, a, and 88 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. Ap 
inet to W. Artons Luss, Postland Itvan d, W. CFtpey 


rue LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 
purpose devoting a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Keclesiastical Intelligence. 
After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazerTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 
Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in 
advance, will receive the GazeTte free per 
Post. 











Now ready. 

DE LA RUE & CO.’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 

To be had of all Booksel and Stati 








\ ESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 


Unsurpassed by any for Liberal Supplies of Books, and for its 
Moderate Scale of Subscriptions. 





FLXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 
4 AND OTH ERS, having Residuary Accounts to ,or Valua- 
tions for Probate or Legacy Duty made, ‘= save much time and ex- 
pense on application to Messrs. B. FRADB RRY &Co., Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, &c.,3, Dean’ 4 Doctors Commons, E.c. 





Second Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


AGERIA ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. By B. DOCKRAY. 

- " second edition of a thoughtful and thought-suggesting work.” 
—Atheneum, 

“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the spirit of 
Berkeley.” —Professor Baden Powell’s “ Order of Nature.” 

“ The * Address at the Mechanics’ Institute’ is well worthy of the 
author of‘ Egeria.’” In our opinion, it ranks very high, both asto the 
materials, and the elegancies of its style.’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





Seventh Edition, 6s. 


{TUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HIs- 
h TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. With Supplementary 
Chapter by CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 


Sixth Edition, 6s 
QTUDENT'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





YARLOR JOURNAL—New Series—New Vol. 
—New Novel—Permanent Enlargement. 


With the Fir rst Number of the New Vol. of “THE PARLOR 
JOURNAL,” a series of improvements will be commenced, of which 


the follor 

will be 3NLARGED. 2nd. “The Parlour Jour- 
nal” will c contain the First Chapters of A NEW TALE, Le ta 
B. st. JOHN, Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Quicksands and Whirl- 
pools,” “ Aretic Crusoe,” &e. &. 3rd. The CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
will be a splendid specimen of Art, while its Literary contents will 
be of the most varied character. Further particulars will be an 
nounced. Price One Penny. Give your orders early for the 
Christmas Number. 














London: 184, Fleet Street. 





Just published, feap. Svo. cloth, price Is. 


GQ ETH BEDE, ‘‘THE METHODY”; HIS 
YJ LIFE AND LABOURS. Chiefly written by himself. In = 
work is made known the real names and correct history o! 

family on which the talented authoress of “ Adam Bede” founded 
her tale. 


London: Tattanr & Co., Paternoster Row. Ryde: J. Brippon- 


oj AMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. In 6 handsome yols. 30s. with a Portrait to each. 


“Mr. Bentley has now completed this well-timed reprint of a 
work to which every Englishman may turn with pride and satin 
tion. Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusve’ led many a lad to run awa’ 
oe we are sure that the introduction of this cheap edition o! tt. 

Naval History into our school libraries, may do much towards 
inducing our boys to embrace the Navy as a profession.” —Notes and 
Queries, 








this work.” —Leac 





W. Lirricn,9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 


Ricuarp Beytiry, New Burlington Street ‘Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty). 


“No library, public or private, can be said to be complete without, 
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WORKS PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 


28, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND 27, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


——=@——. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 
For the Use of Schools. 
By Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 


With Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
{Jn December, 


A GLOSSARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS 
FOR GENERAL USE. 


12mo. (Acheap Volume.)  [Preparing. 


DR. GARROD ON GOUT. 


Its Nature and Treatment, including the Diseases 
commonly known as Rheumatic Gout. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. 1 vol. 15s. 
[Just published. 


Iv. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 
[ Preparing. 


v. 
DR. WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE 
HEART & GREAT VESSELS. 


Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 
Preparing. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
By TWO BROTHERS. 


Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 vol. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
| [Just published, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By E. 8. CREASY, A.M., 
Professor of History in University College, London. 


1 vol. small 8vo., uniform with Schmitz’s “‘ History of 
Rome,’’ and Smith’s “‘ History of Greece.’’ 
[ Preparing. 


vint. 
| A DICTIONARY 
i OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
i By Various Writers. 
{ Eprtzp sy Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. 
| With Illustrations. 2-vols., medium 8vo. 
| [| Early in 1860. 


1x. 
AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


{ Forming a Companion Work to the “ Dictionary of 
‘ Greek and Roman Geography.” 


Br Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, 


Small Folio. [ Preparing. 


q x. 
| CHSAR. CIVIL WAR. BOOK I. 


With English Notes, for the use of Students preparing 
for the Cambridge School Examination. 


12mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. [Just published, 


xr. 

APERCU DE LA LITTERATURE 
1 FRANCAISE. 

B| By Prorrssorn MERLET. 


12mo, 28. 6d, cloth. [Just published. 


XII. 
NEWTH'S MATHEMATICAL 
EXAMPLES 
IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, LOGARITHMS, TRI- 
GONOMETRY, AND MECHANICS. 
Small 8yo. 8s. 6d, {Just published. 











BY DR. LARDNER & BARON LIEBIG. 


—@—— 


DR. 


I. 
LARDNER’S 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART. 


Complete in 12 single vols. ornamental boards, 18s.; or in 
6 double vols. cloth lettered, 21s.; also handsomely 
half-bound morocco, 6 vols, 1. 11s, 6d. 


ConrTENTs : 


The ae? are they Inhabited 
World 

Ww eather’ Prognostics. 

Popular Fallacies in Questions 
of Physical Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar influences. 


pe Stones and Shooting | Hi 


Sta 
Ra allway Accidents. 
Light. 
Common Things: Air. 
Locomotion in the United States. 
Cometary Influences. 
Common Things: Water. 
The Potter's Art. 
Common Things: Fire. 
Locomotion and Transport, their 
Intluence and Progress. 
The Moon. 
Common Things : The Earth. 
The Electric Telegraph. 
Terrestrial Heat. 
The Sun. 

Earthquakes and Voleanoes. 
Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 
Whitworth’s Micrometric Ap- 

— 


Stea 
The: Steam: Engine. 


The 

The A mosphere, 

Time. 

Common Things: Pumps. 
Common Things: Spectacles, 


The Kaleidoscope. 
Clocks and Watches. 


The Locomotive. 
Thermometer. 
New Planets: 
ay hdams’ s Planet. 
itude and Minut 
en Things : The ‘Almanack. 
Optical Images. 
ow to observe the Heavens. 
ane Things: The Looking- 
3 
Stellar Universe. 
The Tides. 
Colour. 
Common Things: ama 
Magnifying Glas: 
Instinct and Intelligence. 
The Solar Microscope. 
The Camera Lucida. 
The Magic Lantern. 
The Camera Obscura. 
The Microscope. 
The {oa Appa their Manners 
and Ha’ 
The Gatnes of the Earth, or 
First Notions of Geography. 
Science and Poetry. 
The Bee. 
Steam Navigation. 
Electro-Motive Power. 
Thunder, Lightning, and the 
urora Borealis. 
The Printing Press. 
The Crust of the Earth. 
Comets. 
The Stereoscope. 
The Pre-Adamite Earth. 
Eclipses. 
Sound. 


Leverrier and 











Microscopic Drawing and En- 
ing. 


“The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valu- 
able contribution that has ever been made to the Scientific 
Instruction of every class of Society.’’—Sir David Brewster 
in the North British Review, 


II. 
NEW WORK BY BARON LIEBIG. 
Just published in 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


LETTERS 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE. 


By BARON VON LIEBIG. 


Epitzp sy JOHN BLYTH, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Cork. 

**T am desirous to make the educated men of the nation 
a with the principles which have been esta- 
blished by Chemistry in connection with the nutrition of 
plants, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and the 
causes of their exhaustion. Should I be fortunate enough 
to impress upon a wider circle the conviction of the value 
of these principles, and of their extreme importance in a 
national and economic point of view, I shall look upon one 
of the tasks of my life as accomplished. With the aid of 
the educated men to whom I address myself, success is, 
in my opinion, certain; but without their assistance it 
appears to me to be impossible. From the Preface, 


Ill. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
ADDITIONAL LETTERS. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
LIEBIG’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO 


PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, COM- 
MERCE, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 
Epitep By JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. 


WITH 


** This work of Baron Liebig is one of those books from 
which the mind desiring healthy philosophical instruction 
can receive it, ina most pleasant and yet most perfect 
form. There is no necessity for an acquaintance with all 
the intricacies of scientific nomenclature and terminology; 
with a moderate amount of chemical knowledge as a 
basis, no man of ordinary intellect will rise from the 
perusal of these Letters without the feeling that he has 
partaken of a wholesome intellectual feast.” —British 


| Medical Journal, 





SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


—o— 


DR. QUAIN’S ANATOMY 
By Dr. SHARPEY anv Prorrssor ELLIS, 


Sixth Edition. 400 Illustrations. 3 vols. small 8yo, 
WW. lle. 6d, 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE AND ART OF 
SURGERY. 


Second Edition. 400 Illustrations. 8vo. 11. 5s, 


Itt. 
ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY. 
Fourth Edition, small 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


KIRKES’S 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


Third Edition. Woodcuts and Plates, 12s. 6d, 


QUAIN ON DISEASES OF THE 
RECTUM. 


Second Edition, with plates. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


GARROD’S ESSENTIALS 


OF MATERIA MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND THE 
PHARMACOPEIAS, 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


vit. 


GREGORY’S 
HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 18s, 
Also in Two Parts (Separately). 
INORGANIC, 63, 6d, ORGANIC, 12s, 


VIIr. 

BUNSEN’S GASOMETRY ; 
Comprising the leading Physical and Chemical Properties 
of Gases, together with the Methods of Gas Analysis. 
TRaNsLatED By HENRY E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph.D, 
8vo. With Fifty-eight Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
ConTENTS :— 

I. The mode of Collecting and Preserving Gases 
II. The Methods of Gas Analysis, by means of which twelve com- 
bustible and non-combustible gases can be separated from each 
poe with a degree of accuracy ik arcely equalled in the most 
ct of mineral analysi: 
II. The 1e Determination of the Specific ¢ Gravity of Gases. 
IV. The Absorption of Gases in Liqui 
V. The Diffusion of Gases 
VI. The Phenomena of Gaseous Combustion. 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS, 


Containing a Detailed Account of the various methods 
used in determining the Elementary Composition 
of Organic Substances. 


Eprrep py Dr. HOFFMANN. 
85 Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLES 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; 


With special Reference to the late Researches made 
in England. 


Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIGS CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Fourth Edition, revised. 8vo, 6s. 6d, cloth. 


QUAIN AND WILSOW'S ANATOMICAL 


201 Plates, —_ Folio. 2 vols. half-bound morocco, 
5s. plain, or 8/. 8s. colour 


¥,* Pe in 5 Divisions, cloth (sold separately). 





PLAIN. COLOURED. 
MUSCLES. 51 Plates .... -. Goth £1 5 0 a 40 
VESSELS. 50 Plates re so 206 
NERVES. 38 Plates ie 110 14 o 
VISCERA. 32 Plat » O17 0 11 8 
BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 30 Biates’ «O17 0 
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DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In 6 vols, demy 8vo. bound in cloth, price 41. 4s 


que WORKS OF SHAKESPE 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


Po mma examination has satisfied us that =o is the best text 
espeare which has yet been given to the world. 

¢ at least is beyond doubt, that we have aan possessed so 

admirable 2 ag of Shakespeare before ; and we would suggest to 
the thousand: oT ple who are always inquiring for something 

Pe resting = read, that they should read again the works of the 

moarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. 

Quarterly Rev 


iew, January, 1859. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 
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By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Ese. 


“ Fair jester’s humour and meaty wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 


WITH SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, AFTER THE CELEBRATED 
DESIGNS BY WILHELM VON KAULBACH, 


Royal 8vo. printed by Cray, on toned paper, and elegantly bound iz 
embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after reins 
richly tooled front and back, price 16s. 
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THE 
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RARE CONCEITS 


OF 
MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS, 


Edited, with an Inrropvcrion and a Critical and Bibliographical 
APPENDIX, 


By KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, F.8.A. 


With Six Coloured full-page Mlustrations, and Twenty: six Woodcuts, 
from Original Designs by ALFRED CrowaQuILL. 
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bones have been at rest.”—Thomas Carlyle, Essays, 11. pp. 287, 288. 
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OF 
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The History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century, called Methodism. 
By Abel Stevens, LL.D. (Carlton & 
Porter: New York. Alexander Heylin: 
London.) 

[First Nortcg.] i 

Ix this, his second volume, Dr. Stevens has 

brought down his valuable and interesting 

“History of Methodism,” from the death of 

Whitefield to the death of Wesley ; including 

between those two periods sketches and 

anecdotes of the various celebrated preachers 
and converts of the faith; and giving, on 
the whole, one of the fullest and most 
catholic histories of Methodism yet presented 
to us. Southey’s “ Life of Wesley,” though 
scholarly and well written, is cold and un- 
genial, but Dr. Stevens gives to his all the 

and warmth of personal love and in- 
tellectual sympathy, without running into 
extremes, or exciting his readers’ antagonism 
by his own partiality and injustice. The 
most orthodox will not be offended, the most 
enthusiastic will not be repelled, by this 
history; and, indeed, is not this the great 
property of truth and generosity, that they 
are able to conciliate all while offending and 
failing none ? 

In the autumn of 1770, Whitefield died, 
leaving behind him a strong body of Calvi- 
ustic Methodists, among whom the most 
celebrated were the Countess of Huntingdon, 
lady Glenorchy, Lady Anne Erskine, Venn, 
Romaine, Berridge, Haweis, and Walter 
Shirley, Lady Huntingdon’s cousin, and the 

dson of the first Earl Ferrers. Method- 
ism was not confined to the poor and lowly 
in those days, but was glad to number among 
its adherents’ names as high and blood as 
pure as any in the peerage. It was only 
afterwards that the “ Methody” came to 
mean a simple ranter, of necessity without 
education, refinement, or common sense; who 
was held much as the modern Mormon 

48 now held among the educated classes. 

Shirley was already in orders when he made 

the acquaintance at Lady Huntingdon’s of 

Venn, “his father in the gospel:” from 

Which time he became an ardent upholder 

of Calvinistic Methodism, entering “cou- 

Tageously into the career which the great 

Methodists had opened.” The regular clergy 

endeavoured to exclude him from the metro- 

— pulpits; and while preaching in 
blin, at St. Andrew’s, he was expelled 

from the church by order of the Metropolitan ; 

Owever, he mounted a tombstone, and 
preached his methodist sermon to a large 
crowd notwithstanding. Walter Shirley 
Was brother of that mad Earl Ferrers who 
murdered his steward for rendering assist- 
ance to Lady Ferrers, from whom he had 

Separated by act of Parliament, and 

Who, for the crime, was sentenced to be 
executed and his body dissected—a sentence 
@ enough in those days. Prayers 

Were offered up for his conversion in all the 

odist chapels, and Shirley and Lady 

Bontingdon went to visit him in prison. 

Sut the wretched man was morally and 

intellectually incapable of reflecting on his 

on, and spent his prison evenings in 

ben Playing and drinking. Half-an-hour 
ore his execution, he was correcting some 
tee he had made in the Tower; and when 

Went tothe gallows, he went dressed in 





his wedding-clothes all bedecked with silver 
embroidery, seated in a carriage drawn by 
six horses, with a hearse and six following. 
His fate made a deep impression on Shirley, 
who turned with more zeal than ever to 
Calvinistic Methodism, and so got himself 
on the verge of clerical censure and perhaps 
of expulsion from the church altogether, had 
not Ryder of Tuam, his archbishop, known 
how to respect him. His bishop, archdeacon, 
and curate were rampant against him, and 
very naturally so: they would pick up 
scraps of his sermons and go galloping 
over to the palace with charges of heresy. 
“ Let him alone,’ the archbishop replied 
to them, “let him alone; for if you bring 
him to trial he will appeal to the ar- 
ticles and homilies, and with these you can 
do nothing with him; so let him alone.” 
Once a grand mare’s nest was found against 
him. The curate of Loughrea, his especial 
enemy, started off on a tremendous charge ; 
Shirley wore white stockings ; and the curate 
told the archbishop of the fact in the full 
certainty that he had ruined the Methodist 
parson for ever. “ Very anti-clerical and 
very dreadful, indeed,” responded the prelate, 
with raised eyebrows; then, drawing his 
chair closer, he asked solemnly, “ Pray, does 
Mr. Shirley wear them over his boots? 
Come and tell me when he does.” 

Another well-born family drank in the 
spirit of the times, the Hills of Hawkestone, 
who went over, member by member, till al- 
most the whole house had joined. It was Sir 
Richard Hill who first felt the divine impulse. 
Fletcher of Madeley was tutor in a neighbour- 
ing family, and to him the young man ap- 
plied for counsel and direction when the 
time of his mental trouble came upon him. 
Fletcher went miles to meet him, and, by 
his prayers and exhortations “ guided his feet 
into the path of life ;” and Romaine finished 
the work. Rowland Hill had always been 
inclined to a religious life, and his brother’s 
letters and example, aided by the letters of 
his sister Jane, “the Christian maiden who 
walked with God amid the beautiful scenery 
of Hawkestone,” completed what his own in- 
clination had begun ; and, when his parents 
took to severity and petty persecution, the 
die was cast irrevocably, and Rowland Hill 
was consecrate without return to the work. 
Rowland Hill’s wit, humour, enthusiasm, 
and courage soon brought him into universal 
notice. Here persecuted and scoffed at as a 
madman or a knave, there followed by weep- 
ing crowds blessing him as the means of 
their eternal salvation; so poor that he had 
frequently to be helped with money, clothes, 
and. other necessaries; yet never flagging, 
never losing faith in his cause, nor shrinking 
from what it entailed on him, and never 
losing, even under the severest trials, the 
rich flow of humour and good temper that 
made the man as irresistible as his ministry, 
Rowland Hill was destined to impress and 
convert hundreds, though he did not leave 
upon the religious polity of the age as broad 
a mark as either Whitefield or Wesley. His 
work was to touch individual hearts, convert 
the sinners who came before him, and 
evangelise whole districts of the careless or 
impenitent ; but his theology he accepted 
from the hands of his spiritual fathers. For 
all that, his connection was “ independent,” 
and bound neither to Wesley nor my lady. 
He was the preacher, not the polemic, and 
left the platform for the pulpit gladly. He 
knew, too, where his talents lay, and what 
was his manifest career, marked out by 
nature and not overlooked by art. “His 








voice was excellent,” said Berridge ; “and he 
had the accent for a field preacher;” his 
bearing was dignified and noble, and his 
humour rich and apt, his discourse at times 
deeply pathetic, and always reaching to men’s 
inmost hearts. The elder preachers delighted 
in him. Grimshaw “ could have pressed him 
to his heart ;” and Whitefield “ could hardly 
write to him without a strain of godly wit.” 
As for Berridge, he could not love him 
enough, though he feared either his dis- 
couragement or his being “lifted up” inor- 
dinately by his popularity. He wrote to 
Lady Huntingdon of him thus: 

‘*T find you have got earnest Rowland down to 
Bath ; he is a pretty young spaniel, fit for land or 
water, and has a wonderful yelp. He forsakes 
father and mother, and brethren, and gives up all 
for Jesus; and I believe will prove a useful 
labourer if he keeps clear of petticoat snares.” 

To Rowland himself he wrote : 

‘*Study not to be a fine preacher ; Jericho was 
blown down with rams’ horns. Make the best 
of your time, and while the Lord affords travelling 
health and lungs, blow your horn soundly.” 

Sheridan used to go and hear him “ because 
his ideas came red hot from the heart ;” and 
Dean Milner was so affected under one of his 
discourses that he cried out, “ Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Hill, I felt to-day ; it is this slap-dash preach- 
ing, say what they will, that does all the 
good.” To Lady Huntingdon he was “a 
second Whitefield,” but after he had offended 
her by ridiculing her unavowed pretensions 
to feminine episcopacy, the “second White- 
field” suffered an eclipse, and my lady, 
woman before saint, would not receive him 
into her appointments nor suffer him to 
am before her. “ Dear Mr. Venn, Mr. 

ill cannot preach for me,” she said; and 
she kept steady to her resentment and 
exclusion. 

On Whitefield’s death the famous Cal- 
vinistic controversy burst out among the 
Methodists, Wesley taking the champion- 
ship of Arminian Methodism, and settin 
the whole sect in a flame by the calehunnen 
Minute, beginning, “ We said in 1744, ‘we 
have leaned too much towards Calvinism.’” 
Lady Huntingdon was wildly alarmed. She 
“apprehended that the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel were struck at,” and peremp- 
torily dismissed from her college at Trevecca 
all who did not oppose the Minute, though 
“dogmatic opinions had never been made a 
condition of admission there, and Arminians, 
Calvinists, ‘and Universalists had been re- 
presented among her teachers, the Armi- 
nians predominating in the faculty.” Fletcher, 
the president, who “alone of either party 
seemed competent in his ‘saintly meekness 
of wisdom’ to enter into the controversy 
without prejudice,” was absent; but Benson, 
the Arminian head-master, defended the 
Minute, and was dismissed; whereupon 
Fletcher, deeply pained, tendered his resig- 
nation, which the Countess immediately 
accepted. And so the storm grew deeper 
and blacker all round, and Wesley, who had 
preached the great Methodist doctrines for 
thirty years, and had stood out as the 
marked and distinctive leader of the sect, 
was suddenly obliged to defend himself 
from the charge of unorthodoxy and deser- 
tion, and saw himself pointed at as the false 
guide to be avoided, where formerly he had 
been upheld as the leader to be followed. 
Lady Huntingdon published a strange cir- 
cular, in which she called on the Calvinistic 
Methodists to meet at Bristol, during 
Wesley’s private conference there, and op- 
pose the Minute, or obtain its withdrawal, 
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Only the Hon. and Rev. Walter Shirley | 


and seven others obeyed her, and Shirley 
got from Wesley an explanation, which, | 
afterwards, his enemies tortured into a re- 
cantation of principles held all his life long. 
The meeting ended in the reconciliation of 
Shirley and Wesley; but the controversy | 
waged hotter and fiercer than ever, though | 
many of the opposing chiefs met in love and | 
charity, and mutually forgave all the hard 
words mutually thrown at eachother. Row- 
land Hill visited Fletcher, and lamented the | 
harsh language he had used: Fletcher went 
to Berridge, and was taken to the arms of 
the Aristophanic rector, who embraced him 
sobbing, crying out against their folly in 
writing against each other when both only 
aimed at the same ends— the glory of 
God and the good of souls! Things would 
never have gone so far had it not been for 
the intense Calvinism of Lady Huntingdon, 
who, from her college, her nucleus, at Tre- 
vecca, kept up such a constant fire of oppo- 
sition and controversy, that men could not 
sound a truce or call for peace. through all 
the din and smoke of battle that she raised. 
But Wesley bore up bravely against all 
opposition, and not my lady’s wealth and 
influence, nor Rowland Hill’s two-edged 
daggers, had power to let or hinder him in 
his steadfast work. 

The apostle of Methodism in Wales was 
Howell Harris, who passed through scenes 
of violence and brutality that would have 
daunted many a brave man. Riots headed 
by gentlemen, clergymen, and magistrates, 
more than once threatened his life; sticks 
and stones and mud were cast at him, blows 
dealt and sometimes firearms used; his 
clothes would be torn from his bleeding 
body, his eyes blinded, his doctrines de- 
nounced, and himself stigmatised from the 
pulpit as “a minister of the devil, an enemy 
to God, to the church, and to all mankind: ” 
all this and more he went through tempe- 
rately, courageously, and nobly; and it was 
only when his health and bodily strength 
failed him, that he quitted the more active 
labours of Methodism, and “located himself 
at Trevecca, where his house became a sort 
of Moravian community, thronged with 
devout inmates, and the head-quarters of a 
powerful religious influence, which went 
forth into most of the country.” Harris was 
a professed Calvinist, but his charity and 
Christianity were before his sectarianism, 
and he owned dear friends and devoted 
helpers on both sides the narrow controver- 
sial way. That Methodism was still manly 
according to the unregenerate notions of man- 
liness the following extract will show. It is 
not without its significance at the present 
time,when the peace party has come forward 
asthe best exposition of Christianity to be had: 

‘The staunch old Puritan spirit lingered, and 
still lingers, among the mountains of Wales. 
Methodism itself never favoured Quakerism on the 
question of war. Wesley, as we have seen, re- 
commended his people to study the military exer- 
cise, and offered to raise Methodist troops for the 
government, when his country was threatened 
with invasion by Papal powers. The sword, 
though so fearfully abused, he deemed the last 
right of the people for the defence of their liberties 
and faith. Harris shared these sentiments, and 
when the Protestantism of the realm was menaced 
by a threatened invasion from France, ‘he laid 
this matter before the family, especially the young 
men, inquiring whether or not any of them had a 
willing mind and spirit to go into the service of 
the king against popery; entreating them to be 
earnest with the Lord in prayer for his aid and 





defence at this critical juncture.’ Soon after he 


had made the proposition, many of them answered 
that they were willing and ready ; and it was then 
settled that five young men should go into the 
army. ‘They went in faith, and in the strength 


| of the Lord, willing to lay down their lives for the 


liberty of the Gospel.’ These five young Metho- 
dists showed that they possessed the spirit which 
Haime, Staniforth, Bond, and their religious com- 
rades, had so heroically exhibited at Fontenoy. 
They went from Trevecca, attended with the 
prayers of their brethren, to Hereford, where they 
entered a regiment, as Christian patriots. They 
were sent to Ireland, and thence to Nova Scotia. 
They fought at the siege of Louisburgh, where 
they joined the Puritan troops of Boston, who bore 
on their flag the inscription, Nil desperandum, 
Christo duce—‘¥ear nothing while Christ is 
Captain”—given to them by Whitefield. They 
were with Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, by 
which English Protestantism took possession of 
the North. Sailing to the south they helped to 
take Havanna from the Spaniards—the last blow 
in that important war. One of their brethren at 
Trevecca piously remarks : ‘The Lord Jesus was 
with their spirits in a surprising manner. They 
kept close together in watching and prayer, read- 
ing the Bible, exhorting one another and their 
fellow-soldiers. They wrote home from Quebec, 
that they had the spirit of prayer and reliance on 
the Lord, even in the heat of the battles ; because, 
say they, ‘We are in his care, and entered upon 
this way of life for him, fighting against popery, 
in defence of our Gospel privileges.’ Thus they 
were kept by our Saviour, contented and happy in 
their spirits, and in their bodies also, not receiving 
any material hurt.’ ” 

Harris himself accepted a commission ; 
stipulating only that he should be allowed to 
preach to his troops; which, like an elder 
Havelock, he did, in full regimentals and 
with great success; preaching once, too, at 
Yarmouth, before an armed mob assembled 
to hurt, perhaps to kill, an expected Metho- 
dist preacher, but who luckily failed his 
engagement and thus escaped with his life. 
Harris, in full regimentals, and supported by 
his troops, took the preacher’s place, and 
“many souls were awakened.” At his 
funeral, when, as Lady Huntingdon said, 
“he went home in triumph,” more than 
twenty thousand persons flocked to the town. 
Nine sermons were preached in the open air, 
and fifteen clergymen were present, “six of 
whom blew the Gospel trumpet with great 
power and freedom.” On his tombstone we 
read that “he was the first itinerant preacher 
of redemption in this period of revival in 
England and Wales.” He had preached for 
thirty-nine years, “and began his labours 
before Whitefield stood upon Mount Han- 
nam;” but Whitefield, passing into Wales, 
found Harris there preaching doctrines un- 
attached, and brought him into alliance with 
the great Methodistic movement. Daniel 
Rowlands, converted by Griffith Jones, was 
“like thunder” among the old Welsh hills. 
He got more noisy demonstrations than 
Harris, for his ministry was accompanied 
with all the passion and fervour ao: 
teristic of American Methodism. Men and 
women shouted and screamed, and went into 
wild hysteric fits, and were converted power- 
fully: crying out, in ecstacy, gogoniant 
(glory), and bendigedi (blessed), as if the 
words seemed to have some peculiar magic 
or spell in the sound, whioh could raise 
souls up to Heaven. 





Fragments of the Table Round. (Glasgow: 
Murray.) 

We felt certain that the success of Mr. Ten- 

nyson’s “ Idylls ” would provoke lesser bards 

to sing of Arthur, and the courtly Knights 

of the Round Table. The anonymous author 








x ae 
of this volume takes care to assure us, hoy. 
ever, that his “ Fragments” were composed 
long ago, many years before the now famong 
“ Tdylls” were heard of, one of them havin, 
been printed in 1839, and another in 184) 
while the remainder, which are now pub. 
lished for the first time, were written eon. 
siderably before either of the above dates, 
Now that Mr. Tennyson has revived the 
public interest in favour of the “ faultless 
king,” it was high time that the author's 
manuscripts should see the light if the 
were not to be consigned to endless oblivion, 
a fate which, though their merits are modest, 
they certainly do not deserve. The author 
has managed to bring out some of the chief 
points of the story with considerable ski), 
and to give some degree of unity to the 
seven fragments of which the narrative pro 
perly consists. The amour of Launcelot 
and Guinevere, and the disastrous conse. 
quences which follow the detection of their 
cuilt, form the subject of the “ Fragments.” 
The volume opens with the betrayal of the 
sinful lovers by Morgana, half-sister to King 
Arthur, in return for a similar malicious 
trick which the Queen had previously played 
upon the enchantress. The knights, who 
are in the secret, thunder at the door, which 
Launcelot partially opens, and “burly Sir 
Colegravaunce” leaps upon Launcelot, only 
to meet his death-blow from the bare fist of 
that redoubtable hero. The door is once 
more fastened—* steiked”’ our author has it 
—but he is a Scotchman. Launcelot “does 
on” the armour of the fallen knight, and 
then with Guinevere in his arms he hurls 
himself upon his foes, and lays about him so 
lustily that of all the twelve knights who 
attacked him only one is left to tell the tale, 
who makes his escape partly for that pur- 
pose, but chiefly to save his life. Launcelot 
presses the lady to join him in his flight, 
inasmuch as the wronged Arthur mustneeds 
be the foe of both for ever. Guinevere declines 
because her presence would hinder his 
escape, and comforts herself with the reflec: 
tion that should she be doomed to death her 
chosen knight will fly to her rescue. 
Launcelot at once accepts this reason a8 
satisfactory, and instantly, with less 
knightly gallantry than was his wont, 
hastens away, leaving his “ladye-love” ™ 
the hands of the Philistines. Had he no 
done so, the author would have lacked 
materials for his second fragment, which is 
entitled “ The Rescue;” and this, of course, 
was a result far more to be deprecated than 
a mere flaw in the character of a brave 
generous knight. The Queen has been com 
demned to the stake; Sir Gawayne and his 
two brothers, Gareth and Gaherys, objecting 
to the sentence of death, and the rst re 
fusing to be present at its execution. Just 
as they had made Guinevere fast, and as they 
were about to apply the brand, a blast from 
afar was heard, and then the battle-cry 
Launcelot floats on the air, as he and his com 
rades, Sir Bors, Sir Blamor, Sir Lavayné, 
Sir Lionel, Sir Ector, and other Vv 
knights come thundering on amain: 


O madly right and madly left 
Sir Launcelot blindly strake, 

And helms and heads in sunder cleft, 
To reach that deadly stake. 

Nor wist not in that maddening press 
Two knights unarmed he slew, 

Sir Gareth and Sir Gaherys, 
And both his lovers true. _ 

That evil chance hath bred him pain, 
I ween, and meikle wo ; 

For it. hath made the brave Gawayne 
His fierce for ever foe. 


Launcelot carries off Guinevere, and thea 





follows the battle of Joyous Garde, at which 
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Arthur and Gawayne seek no meaner foe | own natural resources. Sir Launcelot finds 
than Launcelot himself; while he, doughtiest | this out, by sword-proof; and on the next 


of all the Knights of the Round Table, 


| occasion when he meets his foe he is more 


avoids them both, being sensible of the in- | cautious, and reserves his strength until 


* 


tice of his cause, until Lavayne reproaches 
tim, assures him that his nephews, Sir Bors 
and Lionel, are almost discomfited, and that 
the foe mistakes his mercy for fear and 
skulking cowardice: 

He led him where on sward aswoon 
Sir Bors lay bleeding fast; 

All pale for rage grew Launcelot, 
And tears for anger brast— 

He cheered his steed—he set his teeth— 
He raised his battle-cry— 

And where the death-drift fierceliest drove, 
Flashed there his sword on high ! 

With shout and cheer hath followed him 
His gallant chivalry ; 

Lavayne, Safyr, and Bellangere, 
And Urre of Hungary. 

Fought yeoman stout, fought burgher bold, 
Each man as he were wood ; 

Ere even-song, Sir Launcelot 
Rode fetlock-deep in blood ! 

The fourth fragment is entitled “The 
Rendering.” The Pope, on learning the state 
of affairs, had sent a clerk to Joyous Garde, 
charging Sir Launcelot to render up Guine- 
vere to the King, and enjoining the latter to 
receive her, and restore her to all the 
honours, queenly and domestic, which she 
had forfeited. The following passage is pic- 
turesque and well-conceived : 

And first of knights an hundred, 

In gallant graith rode by; 

Waved from each helm, in sign of peace, 

An olive-branch on high, 

An hundred knights of prowess, 

That deadly stroke could deal ; 

Their steeds with velvet and with gold, 

Were trapped from head to heel, 

d next, in costly mantles, 

Of golden tissues rare, 

Full stately rode Sir Launcelot, 

And lovely Guinevere. 

A matchless ge like bridegroom 

They looked, I ween, and bride ; 
“Ah! pity,’’ whispered ladies, 

“Their love was sin!’’ and sigh’d, 
A four-and-twenty maidens, 

milk-white palfrey borne, 
Behind the Queen rode daintily, 

Fresh as that April morn. 

With scarf and plume, in boyhood’s bloom, 

Behind Sir Launcelot, 

Of gentle strain, twelve pages rein 

Their curving coursers hot. 


" The result of the interview is that Laun- 
celot is banished. Gawayne upbraids him 
fiercely forthe slaughter of histwounoffending 
hers, and remains implacable, although 
Tauncelot expresses his sorrow for the sad 
loss which he had unwittingly brought upon 
hiskin, and offers by way of penance to walk 
to Sandwich barefooted, and establish con- 
vents, where prayer is to be made for ever 
for the souls of the slain. The fifth frag- 
ment, entitled, ‘“‘ Gawayne’s Revenge,” is the 
Most spirited of the whole. Benwyk Castle, 
in Britany, one of the strongholds of Sir 
celot, is assailed by Arthur and his re- 
vengeful nephew, Sir Gawayne. Every morn- 
ing Sir Gawayne rides forward and blows 
ce to Launcelot, until Sir Bors, the 
nephew of the latter, unable longer to restrain 
is rage, accepts the challenge on behalf of 
his uncle, dashes out of the gate and over 
the drawbridge, but is speedily worsted by 
Gawayne, man and horse being hurled to the 
ground. His brother Lionel spurs to his 
aid, but in vain, for he also is speedily 
stretched upon the plain “in ghostly trance.” 
Sir Launcelot then engages him, and has to 
many a bruise and buffet on casque and 
coat, for just as his strength is waning, 
anyne'e waxed the more, the legend being 
that he had won the gift of grace, from the 
Prayers of a holy man, that day by day, for 
the ger of twelve months, his strength 
should continue to increase for three hours 
until noon, at which time he ceased to lead a 
ed life, and had to fall back upon his 





the match is more equal : 

But ever this time Sir Launcelot 
His buckler’s fence below 

With patient art traced warily, 
And traversed to and fro :— 

And long on casque and corslet 
Full grievous dint he bore, 

And many a fountain spirted 
Its crimson jet of gore ! 

But when three hours were ended, 
By token sure he knew 

Sir Gawayne’s strength was ebbing fast, 
His blows fell faint and few : 

And shouting loud his battle-cry, 
He smote with main and might 

So fast, so fell, Sir Gawayne 
Swooned on the field outright. 

A wounded man, on sore sick-bed 
For weary months he lay, 

Till false Sir Mordred’s treason 
Called Arthur’s host away. 

The sixth fragment is entitled “ Gawayne’s 
Ghost.” How he ceased to be a knight and 
became a “ghost,” is not narrated in the 
“Fragments ;” but while Arthur was _ be- 
sieging Launcelot’s castle of Benwyk, his 
nephew, Sir Mordred, brother of Gawayne, 
who had been left in charge of the kingdom, 
had usurped the throne, having previously 
caused a false report of his uncle’s death 
beyond sea to be circulated. Failing to ob- 
tain the person of Guinevere, with whose 
charms he had been smitten, by fair means, 
he endeavoured to secure her by foul—but 
in vain. The queen escapes to the Tower 
of London (Troynovant), which she fortifies 
strongly, and where she sets Mordred and 
his power at defiance. And here we may 
remark that few modern authors, writing on 
Launcelot and Guinevere, have entered into 
the true spirit of the ancient legend. The 
laureate caught that spirit in its most ethereal 
aspect when he represented the relation in 
which the lovers stood towards each other as 
a tragical misfortune, rather than as a proof 
of wickedness on the part of the knight, and 
of wantonness on that of the lady. Guine- 
vere, false to her liege lord and husband, 
was true to Launcelot; and he, though 
winning a pure love, to which his heart 
would readily have responded had he him- 
self been pure, cast it away from him, not 
in disdain but in despair, because of the 
false allegiance he owed his queen, and 
in chivalrous recognition of the sacri- 
fices and persecutions which she had 
endured for his sake. Even in the sin and 
folly of the hapless lovers the ancient 
romances breathe a pure though not a 
beneficent spirit. In the first instance, 
Guinevere loved Launcelot in mistake, and 
not in wantonness. She believed him to be 
that Arthur of whom she had heard, and 
surrendered her affections in the innocence 
of her heart; and Launcelot, though false to 
his knightly vows, though traitorous towards 
his king, and faithless towards his friend, 
was almost as much to be pitied as blamed, 
being betrayed by love and by the chivalrous, 
though immoral, code of honour which the 





romancists have drawn up, and which he had 
to follow. Perhaps nowhere but in our own | 
literature is there anything so touching or so | 
truly tragical as this hapless love on the | 
gb of the bravest Knight of the Round | 

able, and the otherwise spotless queen of | 
him who is fitly styled the “ blameless king.” 

On learning what had happened in his 
own kingdom, Arthur speedily raised the 
sie of Benwyk, and, after marching | 
with all haste to Calais, landed his army | 
at Dover. 
lious nephew, who, after a hot contest, 


Here he was met by his rebel- | 


was worsted; and here it was, in defence of 
his king, and in opposition to his brother, 
that Gawayne met his death-wound. In the 
sixth fragment, Sir Gawayne appears to his 
uncle in a vision, and warns him not to do 
battle with Mordred until Launcelot brings 
help from beyond sea. The king determines 
to follow this advice. He knows the 
treacherous disposition of Mordred, and 
therefore he warns his knights that at the 
first drawing of a sword they must be prepared 
for the worst, the friendly truce and friendly 
pretensions of his nephew notwithstanding. 
The nephew, Mordred, for his part, knowing 
well the treachery of his own heart, and sus- 
pecting that his uncle, who is in the right, 
will be prepared to do that which he himself 
would do, though in the wrong, also warns 
his heroes that the moment a sword is drawn 
on either side they must take it as a sign 
that the truce is at an end, and that a fierce 
hand-to-hand conflict is to begin. The 
author then indulges in the usual platitudes 
on such occasions, remarks how the arrow 
shot at random may reach a “ royal prey,” 
how a wandering spark may lay tower and 
temple in hot ashes, and how a mole under- 
mining an embankment may set a torrent 
free to sweep over grove and glen, and so to 
swamp the corn-green valley as to leave it a 
“deadly fen;” after all which it is not at all 
wonderful to hear that a knight of Mordred’s 
band, having dropped a trinket amid the 
tufted heath, while searching for it, is stun 
by an adder, and, while drawing his sw 

to shear the “evil worm in two,” lets loose 
the tide of war, which at once lifts up its 
fierce red crests, that are doomed to droop no 
more till the chivalry of the Round Table is 
at an end, and Arthur is mortally wounded. 
After the fatal battle of Camlan follows 
the episode of Sir Bedwere’s casting the 
famous sword, Excaliber, into the water, fol- 
lowed by the apparition of the mystic skiff, 
with its female occupants, who transport the 
wounded king to Ascalon, once so fabulous 
and visionary, but now so well known under 
its modern cognomen of Glastonbury. And 
here the narrative should have ended. Up 
to this point there is a certain epical unity 
and harmony in the fragments; but the 
author was evidently unwilling thatthe merits 
of the eighth fragment, entitled “ Merlin’s 
Tomb,” should be unrecognised. Perhaps 
as a poem it is the most perfect in the series. 
The infatuation of Merlin, who is here repre- 
sented as a genuine lover fascinated by the 
beauty of his mistress and willing to sacrifice 
everything for his love, and the deadly 
charms of Vivien, her womanly curiosity and 
love of power are finely developed. Merlin, 
in becoming the lover, ceases to be the sage. 
His philosophy forsakes him at once; and all 
his magical lore is cast at the feet of the 
mocking and jealous beauty to whom he has 
given his heart. Folly has taken possession 
of his soul, and in ceasing to feel any respect 
for him, we can hardly feel any pity for the 
hapless fate of the benevolent magician. Ably 
as the author has treated this part of his 
subject, we must express our regret at its ap- 
pearance inhisvolume. Haditbeen introduced 
earlier in the volume, it would not have ap- 
peared so palpable an anachronism, though 
it would certainly, even as an episode, have 
interrupted the current of the story. Placed 
where it is, it effectually mars the com- 


| pleteness of the story, and exhibits Arthur 


in a state of anxiety about the fate of Merlin 
at a time when all the world might be ex- 
pected to feel some anxiety as to the fate of 
Arthur. 
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Pius IX. and France in 1849 and in 
1859. By the Count de Montalembert, 
one of the Forty of the French Academy. 
(Jeffs.) 

M. pe MontaLemBeRt must always command 

the respect and good-will of Englishmen for 

the many noble and discerning tributes 
which he has paid to our character and in- 
stitutions. It is exactly a year ago last 


Saturday since we reviewed, in these | 


columns, the essay which drew upon him 
the prosecution of the French Government. 
We then made no secret of our sympathy 
with his political opinions, or of the admira- 
tion we entertained for his splendid intel- 
lectual powers. But there has always been 
a weak point in his harness, of which his 
enemies laos never failed to take advantage, 
and which has in this country gone far to 
neutralise the good effects of his valuable 
political reflections. With all his attach- 
ment to constitutional principles of govern- 
ment, and his knowledge of European his- 
tory, has been combined a devotion to the 
see of Rome, little less blind and unreason- 
ing than that of a Connaught peasant; and 
we are sorry to say that the pamphlet 
now before us only affords fresh proof 
that such language is not over-strained. 
Having first contrasted the conduct of 
the French towards the Pope in 1849 with 
their recent behaviour as forcibly and bitterly 
as he dared, M. de Montalembert proceeds 
to enforce two points: that the temporal 
power of the Pope is necessary to the inde- 
pendence of the Church, and that it is incon- 
sistent in France, Piedmont, and England 
to deprive him of that temporal power on 
the ground of his subjects’ discontent, while 
the wrongs of Ireland, Savoy, and Poland 


continue unredressed. 


Now, as to the first of these subjects a 
Roman Catholic, of course, knows best; but 
we do not quite see how the temporal power 
of the Pope can ensure the independence of 
the Church, unless he, too, is independent. 
And even then we scarcely know what addi- 
tional weight in virtue of his secular charac- 
ter would accrue to his remonstrances, unless 
he had either physical force or spiritual 
authority to back them up. But the papal 
armies and papal edicts have alike ceased 
to be formidable ; and such ecclesiastical in- 
dependence as M. de Montalembert deside- 
rates, and as it is perhaps on the whole 
desirable, that the Church should enjoy, 
can now only be secured through the wealth, 
dignity, and learning of a popular national 
clergy. This has been for centuries the only 
real barrier which the Church has in any 
country possessed against the encroachments 
of the State. Papal Bulls have had very 
little effect in Europe since the Reformation ; 
and this reminds us that there is another 
kind of independence besides that which is 
so dear to M. de Montalembert, scarcely less 
important than the the other, even from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. We mean 
the exemption of each national Church from 
Papal jurisdiction within certain recognised 
limits—an independence nobly defended in 
the nineteenth century by that very Church 
of which M. de Montalembert is the 
champion. 

But enough of this question. The more 
practical one remains—what is the justifi- 
cation of the policy by which the people of 
the Romagna have been encouraged to 
separate themselves from the Papal domi- 
nions? We may here in passing enter our 
protest against M. de Montalembert’s 





eulogiums of Pius IX. on the ground of his 
peaceful and non-aggressive character. We 
have no desire to detract from the full merit 
of any virtues which his Holiness may pos- 
sess. But the idea of the Papal Government 
undertaking schemes of conquest can only 
raise a smile, and to credit the Pope with 
moderation for not doing so only shows how 
desperate is the position to which M. de 
Montalembert has committed himself. The 
blame of the injustice to which the Pontiff 
has been subjected is assigned by our author 
in unequal degrees to France, England, and 
Piedmont. The ambition of the latter, he 
tells us, has led to the present crisis, but 
Piedmont could have done nothing without 
the consent of France; while England, 
animated by Protestant fanaticism, would, if 
France had been true, “have been thrown 
back for ever into her impotent hatred.” 

Our author now approaches the pith and 
marrow of his subject : 

‘*Have the people of Romagna any reason to 
revolt against the pontifical dominion ? We there 
have the whole question on their part and on 
ours.” 

No doubt that is the question; and we 
also quite agree with the following: 

‘Tt may be, on the contrary, asserted, and for 
my part I have ever professed the doctrine, that 
the majority of the states of modern Europe— 
Sweden, England, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, have consecrated by their example that of 
national sovereignty and the consent of the people 
to the government which rules them. But there 
is a wide distinction between that and admitting, 
with the revolutionists, that this consent, once 
directly or by implication given, can be constantly 
brought into question or withdrawn without the 
gravest motives ; that all the states in the world 
should be, without exception, cast in the same 
mould; and to arrive at the conclusion that a 
people may have the right of changing its govern- 
ment as often as it may think fit, and that every 
insurrection must be legitimate, simply because it 
is an insurrection.” 

But M. de Montalembert must be very well 
aware that the exact amount of misgovern- 
ment which justifies armed resistance to 
legitimate authority is quite incapable of de- 
finition, and will vary according to circum- 
stances; according to the probability of 
success, and to the probable duration of the 
evil, if acquiesced in. We need not point 
out that in the Romagna both these con- 
siderations would be as favourable to revolt 
as in Ireland: at all events they would be 
opposed to it. Resistance to the English Go- 
vernment would be impossible, while public 
opinion is every day growing more and more 
powerful to expose every species of wrong in 
every corner of the British Isles. Herein, 
however, consists the superiority of constitu- 
tional government, that in it a tolerably 
close approximation may always be made to 
the line which separates lawful from unlawful 
resistance. As long as any ruler does not 
violate the conditions upon which he holds 
his Crown, bad government affords no excuse 
for disobedience. But, in the case of a ruler 
who is bound by no conditions, we must 
either adopt the old theory of passive 
obedience in its entirety, which M. de 
Montalembert disclaims, or else leave the 
whole question to the discretion of the 
people. Such is, unfortunately, the case in 
Southern Europe; and the question is one 
to be decided between rulers and subjects. 
What would have been the conduct of the 
Romagnese had both Austrian and French 
troops been withdrawn from Italy? This is 
a speculation which M. de Montalembert 
carefully avoids: yet the whole question 





— hinges upon it, for if the Pope 
would have been dethroned by his own 
subjects as soon as they were left to them. 
selves, England at least could not be ex. 
pected to prolong his rule either by armed 
or diplomatic interference. 

“ Are matters worse at Rome than else. 
where?” hecontinues. “That is the whole 
question.” We beg leave to assure M, dg 
Montalembert that that is not the whole 
question. If matters at Rome are bad 
enough to justify insurrection, it is no bar 
to such a remedy that they are equally bad 
elsewhere without provoking it. Is Italy to 
lose an opportunity because some equally 
misgoverned country has not found one? 
M. de Montalembert cannot, we are quite 
sure, indorse such logic as this. 

His argument, deduced from the conduct 
of the Allies during the Russian war, if more 
plausible, is only the more disingenuous, 

‘*In England, reform is the constant war-cry of 
every party. In Austria, in Prussia, throughout 
the whole Germanic Confederation, there must be 
urgent and radical reforms. This desire, this 
want, is universal, and I willingly believe that it 
is everywhere legitimate ; but where, except in 
the Roman States, has it been sought to tum it 
into the dispossession—into the destruction of the 
sovereign power? Where has it been proposed to 
rely on invasion or foreign rule to exercise it! 
Nowhere, unless it be in the Roman States, to the 
detriment of the Pope, and that, too, only three 
years after a sanguinary war, entered into solely 
to chastise Russia for having sought to introduce, 
by an abuse of its influence, reforms favourable to 
the Christian subjects of the Turk.” 

Is it possible that this last sentence con- 
tains an unintentional sophism? Can M. de 
Montalembert be ignorant that England went 
to war to keep Constantinople from the 
Russians: that the “integrity of the Otto- 
man empire ” was necessary to this end, and 
that freedom from foreign interference which 
lowered the Turkish government in the eyes 
of its own subjects, was necessary to that 
integrity ? Let the French betray the same 
designs upon Central Italy as Nicholas was 
known to entertain towards Turkey, and we 
should soon see what this argument was 
worth. As to the two Belgian provinces 
which twenty years ago refused to be sepa- 
rated from hig, and were snubbed by 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, 
why, we are not called on to defend every: 
thing which those two noble lords have done. 
But we should say, as we should in the case 
of the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, 
that where no actual misgovernment is pre 
tended, and where the maintenance of the 
status quo is necessary to the balance of 
power, there is no analogy to the present 
case of the Romagna. A 

Such is a sufficient sketch of the chief 
train of thought which pervades this pam- 
phlet. It has brought down a “ warning 
on the publication in which it appeared. 
But it is useless, we fear, to hope that any 
amount of warning can set M. de Monta 
lembert right on this particular point. 








Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of 
Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus Redding. 


(Skeet.) 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Of Campbell's lamentable mental consti- 
tution, the following is Mr. Redding’s de- 
scription : 

‘‘ His imagination was active enough ; but his 
incapacity for protracted exertion marred with 
him many well conceived designs. At one ay 
he planned and communicated to the writer 0 
this volume a work which should embrace a history 
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a 
of man, his physical wants, and the requisites for 
his supply from the cradle to the grave, in and 
qt of the pale of civilisation, exhibiting the dif- 
ferences in each state. Such an elaborate under- 
taking it would have cost him his whole life to 


te. ° ° e . 

“He was not backward in reference where he 
had doubts on points of moment ; indeed, he was 
too fond of referring to opinions in cases where 
his own was preferable. Had he doubted about a 
fuct, it would have been well. He did not doubt, 
but his mind ran off at the instant to some other 
topic, when it ought to have been at the point of 
his pen, and then he neglected petty facts in fol- 
lowing up new objects.” 

Perhaps as pleasant a paragraph as may 
be found in the whole biography is the 
following : 

“The next literary undertaking of Campbell 
was the ‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ pub- 
lished in 1819, in seven volumes. Under this 
engagement, Mr. Murray the publisher engaged 
topay him five hundred pounds, which sum he 
anabled upon the completion of the undertaking, 
uder one of those generous impulses to which he 
was no stranger. 


The New Monthly Magazine subsequently 
fell into his hands, and it was at this period 
that Mr. Redding be:ame intimate with the 
poet, as his appointed sub-editor. The utter 
misery of that post may be learnt from the 
following extract : 


“Campbell read the notes he received, but if 
ne an answer, he set about the task un- 
illingly, and dismissed it with a brief reply at 
one time, and at another with exceeding formality. 
He was continually losing letters or papers, and 
then fretting about their recovery. He would 
read a letter and put it into his coat-pocket, in- 
tending to reply to it, and forget all about the 
matter. Often wholly engrossed by any chance 
literary subject that occupied his attention at the 
instant, he could scarcely be prevailed upon to 
divert it to another for ever so short a time. 
Hence, whatever article came to him he would 
put it by, as he intended, for future inspection, 
and not think of it again. He had no method, no 
arrangement ; his papers lay about in confusion, 
and ifhe wanted for a moment to put them aside, 
he would jumble them into a heap, or cram them 
into a drawer. Subsequently, when he desired 
to return to them, he incurred labour and lost 
time in hunting for what he wanted. A fragment 
would be missed altogether, or whole leaves mis- 
aie From this habit it happened that when 
received letters or papers at his residence, 
although everything for the work it was requested 
might be directed to the publisher, he got con- 
about them, had mislaid, and often declared 

he had never received them, till, pressed by fresh 
applications, sometimes they were traced to his 
own door. This greatly annoyed him. I have 
found letters, or an article, placed over his books 
m the shelves, unopened, sometimes slipped 
down behind them. He would close a volume 
Upon one, and restore the book to its place, where 
4month or two afterwards it would come to view 
accident, on his wanting to consult the work 


“Tt was difficult to keep Campbell long 
together at business of any kind. He would 
teak away with a story, or fly off in a joke, and 
abandon the business on the tapis, with ‘ Well, 

t is enough for this time ; don’t you think so ? 
Can we keep the printer going?” 9. wt 

The truth is, that Campbell was an idle 
man—an abstracted man; he was not capable of 
eading long in anything ; he had won a reputa- 
tion, with which he was content ; unless he could 
se he Near m rr what he possessed, 

ithout protracted effort, thi i 
repeated, P s this must be again 

‘About Campbell, if there were caution and 
‘ensitiveness, there was nothing like craft. He 
Was simple in mind, and pure of intention. No 
ene was less suspicious till suspicion was engen- 

by some pretty strong reason, and then it 


was not to be put to sleep easily. He was some- 
times imposed upon by individuals who pretended 
to be literary characters, and solicited an intro- 
duction on the score of their necessities. Both 
the poet and Dubois were outwitted by a facti- 
tious paper, describing an author who never 
existed, in the first number of the work entitled 
‘On the Writings of Richard Clitherow.’ : 

‘*T do not believe the poet ever read through a 
single number of the magazine during the whole 
ten years he was its editor.” 


Mr. Redding has hard things to say of the 
Universities : 


“It was singular, that during ten years the 
magazine was under Campbell’s editorship, the 
Universities never supplied, from the great 
numbers that must have lived within their pre- 
cincts, one single contributor worthy of notice ; a 
— that the study of two dead languages, and 
hearing a few college lectures, did little for a 
writer until he had mingled with the world and 
studied men as well as books.” 


Poor Mrs. Campbell is referred to fre- 
quently : 

“Can anything be more faultlessly descriptive 
of such a calm?’ said Campbell, turning to his 
wife, who, though proud of her husband's fame, 
I never heard express any literary opinion, nor do 
I think she pretended to any judgment on such 
subjects. She thought the verses her husband’s 
affair, and that to be one of the best, kindest, and 
most considerate of wives, with as few foibles as 
any of her sex, for she had some, was the due 
limit of her province.” 

At last the time came when the son was 
to lower the poet’s head: 


“It appeaxed that he had not then communi- 
cated the entire affair to his wife ; he feared there 
was much more trouble in store for them than 
he had yet ventured to tell her of, as he found 
that Thomas had exhibited symptoms of a wander- 
ing mind, the severest of calamities. P 

“Young Campbell would sometimes take it 
into his head that persons on the other side of the 
street had insulted him, cross over, go up to those 
who had not even noticed him, and demand why 
they conducted themselves so insultingly towards 
him, and what they intended by it. The poet 
was much affected, notwithstanding his efforts to 
suppress his emotions. , : : 3 

“With his sensitive temperament this trying 
state of things was to be expected. Death had 
deprived him of one child, and the calamity fallen 
upon the other was even more weighty. He kept 
his son in town, the fondness of both his parents 
rendering such a course of things inevitable. 
Young Campbell behaved with much propriety in 
society, so that in general, little or nothing of his 
disorder was visible to strangers.” 

How much terror this quiet meekness 
must have caused! In what dread anticipa- 
tion Campbell must have lived! 


“A careful regimen, and a slight watchfulness 
only, were all necessary for governing young 
Campbell ; but these required to be unrelaxing. 
His mother more than once said to me on calling, 
‘Thomas has been looking at his father so fixedly 
that he cannot bear it; he is gone out.’ The 
poet imagined that his son felt at such moments 
a dislike of paternal authority, and, in conse- 
quence, a feeling towards himself of which he 
could not bear the supposition. His son’s gazing 
upon him probably meant nothing. A kinder 
disposition than that young Campbell exhibited 
could scarcely be found ; but it was enough for 
the poet to fancy what might not have had a 
foundation in reality. The operation upon his 
sensibility was precisely the same. 

‘*Campbell, upon whose mind this affecting 
incident had thus cast a gloom, continually 
lamented that he could do nothing with his son in 
such a state. ‘I can never do anything with 
him—what can I make of him? Education carried 
further must be hopeless ; heis getting old enough 
to be active about something ; must he ever be a 
Dame? 2 ell 














‘Campbell had no hope of a change for the 
better, after the second or third year from the 
attack, when his son’s constitution had become 
completely formed. The son inherited the disease 
from his mother’s family.” 


The sad history is yen ey with anec- 
dotes, good, bad, and absolutely indifferent, 
but we are glad to learn by their perusal. 
that the poet had happy moments, or at all 
events moments which seemed to be happy.. 
Cheerfulness may be preferable to mirth, as 
Addison bids us believe, but in the absence 
of the former quality the latter is a very 
gladdening possession. There is something 
almost touching in the following extract, 
exhibiting, as it does, Campbell genially 
fencing with his fatal inactivity : 

‘* Experience whispered that to secure the verses 
in time for the publication it was necessary to go. 
I started for Dulwich, intending to walk from 
thence, and did not get to the house until the 
dinner hour had nearly arrived. I met the poet 
at the door. 

‘** Have you had no note from me putting off 
the verses until to-morrow ?’ 

“* © None.’ 

‘**T have written you; but no matter. 
did you arrive so late?’ 

‘*T explained everything, and expressed a hope 
that my delay had insured the perfect completion 
of the verses. 

‘** They are not quite completed,’ said Camp- 
bell, ‘I am finishing the last stanza; but the 
dinner is ready, I will complete them afterwards.’ 

‘* * No, no, before dinner, if you please.’ 

‘* * My good friend, the dinner is ready.’ 

‘“* «Then I won’t eat a particle until I have the 
verses—that is positive.’ 

*** You do not mean it ?° 

‘** | do, indeed ; I fear we shali be late as it is.’ 

‘* Away walked Campbell to his study, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour returned with the 
spirited song, saying he had been puzzled all day 
about the last line of the last stanza, and thought 
it was better as he gave it, with the conclusion 
that it was the result of the first intention, rather 
than of any of several alterations which he had 
previously tried. 

** * Now,’ said he, ‘I will read them.’ 

‘“He read them accordingly with effect, and 
then gave them tome. When I had them in my 
pocket we sat down to dinner.” 


Mr. Redding has much to communicate 
that is unpleasant concerning the foundation 
of the London University. He would give 
the “ first thought” whence originated that 
institution to Campbell. Of the preliminary 
meeting called to take into consideration the 
foundation of the University, Mr. Redding 
thinks it decent to say: 

‘‘Mr. Brougham was expected as usual, a lion 
then at such meetings, but he did not make his 
appearance until all present had spoken. There 
is a policy in this sort of conduct, it raises and 
fixes expectation. He began by an allusion, often 
had recourse to in his own case, to his having 
been unexpectedly detained in another place by 
most important business. 

‘*He commenced, all was stillness; he pro- 
ceeded, all was satisfaction ; he concluded, and 
all was applause. He entered upon the merits of 
the question with his usual adroitness and skill, 
and also with much deliberation, and had not 
proceeded far before he spoke of the ‘singularity ’ 
of his friend Campbell and himself having about 
the same time hit upon a similar idea. But it 
appeared he had been the keeper of his own 
counsel. He had never before unfolded the secret. 
Campbell’s letter had been then some time before 
the public, after three or four years’ consideration 
of the project, and conversation about it with his 
friends. 

“Upon our returning homewards I recalled to 
Campbell Mr. Brougham’s singular remark that 
he had hit upon the same idea. ‘Did he never 
before tell you of it?’ I asked. 


How 
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‘¢¢ Never,’ said Campbell. 

‘*¢Then, depend upon it he will make himself 
the leader in it, and take the praise.’ 

‘4*No, no,’ replied the poet. 

‘But so it turned out. The London University 
became a stepping-stone in Mr. Brougham’s 
march to popularity.” 

The pages describing Campbell’s eques- 
trian performances are full of character, 
Calling upon Mrs. Campbell one morning. 
Mr. Redding was favoured with that lady’s 
lecture on his attempt to induce Campbell to 
take horse exercise: 

***¢You should have come before ; you are one 
who persuaded my husband to ride for his health. 
He is the most timid creature in the world on 
horseback. He would not have mounted a horse 
from anything you said, but his doctor was here 
yesterday, and he also told him he should ride. 
Then he was off in a hurry about it—not a 
moment's delay, as usual, when he takes a thing 
into his head. He went into the mews and got a 
very quiet horse, which was brought to the door. 
I stood at the window and saw him mount with 
great courage. I well knew how he felt! He 
walked the horse as far as the Edgeware Road, 
when he fancied the creature was eager to go on; 
it threw up its head once or twice, and that was 
sufficient ; he came back to the door, got off, and 
declared the horse was not quiet enough for him. 
Depend upon it, he will not be seen on horse- 
back again. He has now gone to take a walk.’ ” 

No persuasion could once more place 
Campbell on a saddle, and so Mr. Redding 
was naturally astonished when, after years 
had elapsed from the date of that Edgeware 
Road catastrophe, he read of Campbell's 
equestrian success in the “Letters from 
Algiers.” Seeking a cause for this effect, 
Mr. Redding thus obtained it from the poet 
himself : 

“¢True,’ said the poet, ‘but in Algiers my 
fears would not permit me to be afraid.’ 

*** How? I don’t understand.’ 

**<] was more afraid to let them know I was a 
coward than I was of the horsemanship. They 
were a fine set of fierce-looking soldiers, and I 
could not be behind them, so I rode out with them 
in spite of myself, and I can tell you I learned to 
ride that way. So you must forget my old exploits, 
and do me justice for the future.’ 

**T said I would if he would go out some day 
and prove his new acquirement. He made no 
promise.” 

In fact Mr. Redding infers that when 
Campbell spoke of his horsemanship he was 
labouring under hallucination. However, 
whether the poet equestrianised in Africa or 
whether he did not, it is very certain he 
would never endure lionising in London. 
“They asked me to show me,” he once said, 
after attending a humiliating dinner where 
he as a lion formed part of the display ; and 
he added, “I will never dine there again.” 
It is to be hoped that in this matter even 
Campbell displayed strength of purpose. 

Again mentioning the poet’s want of pur- 
pose, we are naturally led to doubt whether 
he had much strength of thought, and the 
following passage will surely go towards re- 
solving this doubt into certainty. Hither 
Campbell expressed himself too unguardedly, 
or Mr. Redding reports speeches which 
Campbell never uttered: 


*“The writer of some observations on Paley, ex- 
pressing his belief that the doctor had subscribed 
the church articles without too narrowly examin- 
ing them, Campbell remarked that it was hard 
upon the clergy they were compelled to swear to 
do and believe so many things neither they nor 
anybody else could do or believe. None but the 
clergy here, and the Jesuits abroad, were allowed 
to swear with reservations that a gentleman dare 
not make even upon his bare word. The eccle- 





| gentle accusation, still upon her face he must 





siastical law was a many-headed hydra, every head 
ready to devour its brother.” 


As we proceed in the second volume of 
Campbell’s life, the warnings of death which 
all biographies contain—if compiled with 
only ordinary common sense, begin to weigh 
upon the reader’s sympathy. Even so early 
as 1827 Campbell’s constitution was begin- 
ning to break, “he was indisposed, restless, 
and unable to attend to anything.” 

Then Mrs. Campbell falls ill, grows weak, 
and yet more weak, and at last she dies. 
An awful death-bed. Between the dying 
woman and her husband stands the unyield- 
ing spectre their son has become, and let the 
man’s wealth of love be infinite, and the 
woman’s knowledge of its existence equal to 
it, still in his eyes she must have read 


have read appeal,and hope of extenuation. So 
she dies, and the poet is left alone to watch 
his hapless son. It is possible that the dull 
pain his terrible guardianship must have 
created led Campbell to the expression, 
“There must be a God—that is evident: 
there must be an all-powerful, inscrutable 
God.” Mr. Redding should never have 
recorded that remark. Many good men 
have moments of impious doubt — they 
should not tell against the evidence of 
their lives. Unceasing trouble may, mo- 
mentarily, force them to doubt the exist- 
ence of a God all goodness, because it is 
impossible to follow the divine purpose— 
impossible, at all times, to judge of the good 
which may result from unuttgrable evil. 
But such moments ought not to be recorded 
against them. The charity of forbearance 
should be exercised, and the momentary 
atheism forgotten. 

It is deplorable to follow the poet from 
the period of his wife’s death. It is clear 
she had a vast and powerful influence over 
his life. She being dead, his house was soon 
a disordered home, and when he sought 
to lighten the dreary house by dinner 
parties, we must look upon those feasts, 
where the skeleton, in the shape of the son, 
was always present, rather with pity than 
with pleasure. 

Those frugal dinners failed in the purpose 
for which he founded them. ‘“ We must look 
to ourselves for consolation, not to extraneous 
assistance,” he said after a time, and thereby 
gave yet more evidence to the joyful truth 
that happiness is from within us only, is in 
a great measure a quality we may seek and 
find. 

The total prostration into which he fell is 
sufficiently shown by his resignation of the 
editorship of the magazine, from which he 
drew 500/. a-year for absolutely no labour at 
all. Then, one day he would plead poverty 
with really large sums of money in his pocket; 
he would fling away pounds on the next, and 
grudge sixpences on the third; would borrow 
sixpence of his biographer, then want to 
call upon a person who owed him a similar 
sum in order to discharge the debt, and 
perhaps next day offer his sub-editor the 
loan of several hundred pounds. Time went 
on—money was wanting, and he agreed to 
write a life of Siddons. This he did, and in 
order not to be disturbed at his work wrote 
the particulars of his employment on the 
outer door of his chambers. 

As the end approaches, Campbell’s vacil- 
lation and want of concentration become 
absolutely distressing. Mr. Redding did not 
see him for eighteen months, and when once 





again he took the poet’s hand he found “he 


looked a dozen years older.” “ You willoy,, 
live me,” said Campbell to him. A fey 
years passed on and the friends were ong 
again together. Mr. Redding remarked g 
portrait of the Queen which her Majesty hag 
sent the poet. It was leaning against the 
wall—the whole place was in a muddle, “| 
am going to hang it up,” said Camp 
“My things are sadly out of order.” A 
change when compared with the neat home 
the poet always found during his wife’s life, 

Then the thirst for change is upon him, 
Backward and forward he roves; under the 
desolation of restlessness he even goes to 
Germany, then determines to visit Italy, but 
comes home and takes the lease of a honge, 
But a little while and he must go live in 
Brittany. Then he is back in London again, 
restless, unsettled, wretched. At last her. 
solved to settle in Boulogne. He rested in the 
French town. A few months, and his wan. 
derings were over. We learn very little of 
the final scenes in this life ; the biographer 
took no part in them. But we may be 
allowed to imagine the end of the scene, 
Reason remained true to him till his last fey 
hours, and finally life passed from him 
gently, and in his sleep. Perhaps the poet 
was glad to have done with life—certamly 
as he lay dying he had no doubt of the exis 
ence of a God. Glad to lay down the pen he 
grasped a yet nobler burden, and then sped 
to the presence of “the Master.” 








Schiller’s Life and Works. By Emil Palleske. 
Tranlated by Lady Wallace. Dedicated by 
Permission to Her Majesty the Queen, 
In Two Vols. (Longmans.) 


Tus translation of the “ Life of Schiller” 
has numerous claims to public attention. 
The original work, by Herr Emil Palleske, 
has come to us recommended by the voice of 
adulation rather than of criticism; it has 
been made English by an enthusiastic and 
accomplished lady, and it has, by permission, 
been dedicated to the Queen. A work 
coming forth under such auspices is sure to 
be largely bought—but we doubt whether 
the purchasers will also be readers. It will 
lie on thousands of drawing-room tables, and 
it will furnish matter for many conversa 
tions. But few only will absorb its contents; 
fewer still will retain them. Its commercial 
success will be far more brilliant than that 
of Lewes’ “ Life of Géthe” ; but while Mr. 
Lewes has made a valuable addition to our 
literature, Herr Palleske and Lady Wallace 
combined have only added two more volumes 
to those already lumbering our shelves. In 
his Biography of a German Poet Mr. 
Lewes has produced a work which English 
men can read, understand, enjoy, and a 
similate. The book translated by Lady 
Wallace is of Germany—German; it must 
always be wearisome and unintelligible t 
the English reader, and the few that cam 
read it with pleasure or interest are those 
students of German literature who, without 
requiring the interpretation of Lady Wallace, 
had free access to Herr Palleske’s two 
volumes. F 
Because the book was not written for 
English readers; because it wants all 
essentials that can command and sustain the 
interest of the English public: therefore 
the first impression is, that it is by far to 
large. It is true that Herr Palleske wrote 
for a public which sets less store by time 
than we do, and which is not prone to 
quarrel with an author who takes the trouble 
of writing a th _pages, even if 
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might have said all he had to say in five 
handred. Such a public delights in a dis- 
qursive, vagrant style and looks with in- 
mce on frequent repetitions. But we 
4; whether any curtailments that Lady 
Wallace or any one else could have made, 
would have been of much avail to make this 
foreign importation fit for home consump- 
tion. It has no extraneous and impertinent 
matter, no lengthened discussions, no long 
stretches far beyond the limits of the re- 
cord, which might be lopped off, extirpated, 
and suppressed. Such things there are 
in every page and in every paragraph, but 
their removal requires other powers than 
those of a translator. The gold is too 
deeply imbedded in the quartz, and can 
only be extracted by crushing and by fusion. 
‘The grain is glued together with the chaff, 
and forms a solid cake, which must be broken- 
before you can think of winnowing it. 
‘Those who would have Herr Palleske must 
take him as he is, and be thankful that he is 
no worse. As for altering and fashioning 
him, it is quite out of the question. 

To produce a life of Schiller in which Eng- 
lishmen can take a rational interest, a writer 
should begin by stating certain facts and 
describing certain conditions of German 
life, which Herr Palleske leaves wholly un- 
noticed, or to which he refers in passing 
allusions, as matters already sufficiently 
known of which his readers must be re- 
minded rather than informed. The political, 
social, and literary condition of Germany in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century 
should be concisely but carefully described, 
s0 that the reader may be able, in a manner, 
to realise the idea of the ignorant and de- 
ogg amar among whom Schiller was 

; e must understand that, sctting 
apart Luther’s translation of the Bible, Ger- 
Man prose was scarce fifty years old; that, 
even in Lessing’s time, academical lectures 
were delivered in Latin, while in three-fourths 
( the churches of Germany, rude, ignorant, 
intolerant, and fanatic preachers addressed 

ir congregations in the various patois of 
their districts. He must, if possible, have 
some idea of a country divided into above 
one hundred and twenty independent king- 
doms, dukedoms, and principalities ; a coun- 
try with one hundred and twenty princes, 
Princely families, and courts, with their 
usual appendages of sultanas, opera-dancers, 
and lacqueys ; a state of political society in 
which—more especially in the south of Ger- 
many—a man could not travel ten miles 
Without getting out of his own country; in 
Which the population, ground down by petty 
vidual oppression, impoverished by the 
expenditure of their rulers, and driven 
todespair by the tyranny of the priesthood, 
Sought refuge in Methodism, and in the 
Wildest and vaguest hopes of some relief 
Which might possibly come from what was 
called French progress and enlighten- 
ment. The state of unmitigated servitude 
and wretchedness of the people in southern 
my must be calmly and fully described, 

80 as to enable an English reader to justly 
appreciate the Titanic labour which Schiller 
secomplished in upheaving the thick crust 
of earth which confined him as in a tomb; 
and not to despise him when weak, helpless, 
young, a pupil of the Duke of Wiirtem- 

8 military academy, he was first and 

ost among those who, obedient to com- 
mand, flattered and fawned at the feet of his 
aM , Without a thorough understanding 
the abject servility of the time, how is it 
Possible to read the following effusion with- 





| 


out a feeling bordering upon contempt for 
the writer? 


‘‘This prince, this father, who wishes to make 
me happy, must be even dearer to me than my pa- 
rents who depend on his favour. Oh, that I might 
venture to approach him with all the enthusiasm 
which gratitude inspires . . . . What majesty is de- 
picted in your features! Allow me to contribute 
my share of incense at your shrine, and let my 
parents kneel before you to thank you for my good 
fortune. I may well exclaim with my Father- 
land, ‘Long live the Duke !’ I cannot fully express 
my gratitude in words ; let me breathe it forth in 
prayer. 1 must sigh where I cannot speak.” | 


It is not contempt, it is pity; a deep and 
generous feeling of commiseration, whisk | 
ought to be called forth by another prize 
essay in honour of the Countess Franziska, 
the reigning favourite : 


‘*Virtue forms the harmonious bond between love 
and wisdom. . . . Karl celebrates the natal day 
of Franziska. Which is the greatest, the person 
who practises virtue, or he who rewards it? Both 
resemble in this the Divinity! I am silent—too 
insignificant to eulogise Karl—I retire, and say 
no more! But I see the sons of years yet to 
come—I see them here ! congregated on another 
great occasion !—I see them wandering among 
the monuments of the noble of the earth! They 
weep! weep for Karl! Wiirtemberg’s inimitable 
Karl! they weep for Franziska, the friend of 
humanity !” 

Years have elapsed—the stunted and half- 
rotten crop amidst which it was Schiller’s 
fate to grow, has been mowed down by the 
sword of invading armies, and trampled into 
the ground by the heels and hoofs of con- 
tending hosts, and a new generation of 
Germans has sprung up—one in instincts, 
thoughts and feelings far removed from the 
subjects of Charles of Wiirtemberg. But a 
portion of the old leaven still pervades the 
Germany of our day. Witness the raptures 
with which Herr Palleske dwells on a visit 
paid to the Stuttgart Military Academy by 
that liberal tyrant, Joseph of Austria. His 
visit, which lasted three days, made, we are 
informed, an indelible impression upon the 
students. In other words, they would all, 
to the last day of their lives, recollect having 
seen the Emperor Joseph. But we cannot 
follow, indeed we can only pity, Palleske, 
when he exclaims, “ What a study for histo- 
rical character! What a privilege for youth, 
the contemplation of such a person! What 
an opportunity for the most ardent lover of 
freedom to melt into admiration!” 

We might fill many volumes in sketching 
the rough draft of what an English life of 
Schiller ought to be, but the result of our ex- 
position would only be this: that such a life 
ought in every respect to be different from the 
one which has been very ably and correctly 
translated by Lady Wallace. We have done 
our duty by protesting, as far as in us lies, 
against these wholesale importations of crude 
and indigestible matter, and we have been 
compelled to emphasise our protest since, 
for many reasons, these volumes will be 





the objects of the fulsome eulogy of the 
reviewers of title pages. We now pro- | 
ceed to extract a few of the passages which | 
are likely to be of interest to the general | 
reader, such as, for instance, an account of | 
Schiller’s appearance at the close of his 
academical career. ‘The portrait is drawn 
by a friendly hand, and there is a good deal 
of attraction in the account of “ his auburn 
hair, his bright face, the quick glitter of his 
eye when arguing warmly, his frequent 
smile when speaking, and the deep, bold, 
eagle glance which shone forth from under 
a full and well-developed forehead.” As ai 


contrast we have the same portrait from 
another hand: “ He was tall of his age, his 
legs nearly the same size all the way down 
to his ankles, his neck long, his face pale, 
his eyes small and encircled with a red rim.” 
Another portrait, from the same hand, gives 
us an idea of Schiller’s first appearance on 
parade, in the ugly costume of a regimental 
surgeon: 

‘*Packed into a uniform of the old Prussian 
cut, particularly stiff and ugly for surgeons : on 
one side of his face three formal pipe-clayed rolls 
representing curls, a small military hat, scarcely 


| covering the crown of his head, from which was 


suspended an enormous queue, and his long throat 
strangled in a narrow horsehair stock ! His feet 
were particularly curious, owing to the thick felt 
that lined his white gaiters ; his legs were like 
two cylinders, and of a larger diameter than his 
thighs, compressed into tight-fitting breeches. In 
these gaiters, and boots thickly coated with black- 
ing, he moved stiffly, unable to bend his knees 
properly, just like a stork.” 


The account of the reading of Fiesco, too, 
is worth commemoration, were it only to 
impress upon young dramatists the neces- 
sity of proper elocution. The scene is at 
Mannheim; the audience, all the actors of 
the theatre of that town assembled at the 
house of the manager, Herr Meyer. 


‘‘The first act was read through, in the most 
profound silence certainly, but without the slight- 
est token of approbation. It was scarcely at an 
end, when Herr Beil left the room, and the others 
conversed about the history of Fiesko and the 
passing events of the day. The second act was 
read by Schiller, to which the audience listened 
with the same attention, but still gave no sign of 
praise or satisfaction. All now rose as refresh- 
ments were carried round; one of the actors, 
named Frank (Streicher would gladly have mur- 
dered him in cold blood), proposed shooting at a 
target, and preparations were made for this amuse- 
ment. In a quarter of an hour more, all had 
gone away except the members of the family, 
and Iffland, who did not leave till eight o'clock 
in the evening.” 

Not only are the actors wearied and dis- 
gusted, but Herr Meyer even doubted the 
identity of the poet. He took Schiller’s 
friend apart, and said : 

“¢¢Tell me honestly, are you quite positive that 
Schiller wrote The Robbers?’ ‘ Perfectly certain ; 
how can you possibly doubt it?’ ‘ Are you very 
sure that some other person did not write the 
piece, and it was published with Schiller’s name ? 
Did no one at all events assist him in the com- 
position?” ‘I have known Schiller intimately for 
two years past, and I would pledge my life that 
he wrote The Robbers entirely himself, and like- 
wise the new version for the theatre ; but why 
do you ask this?’ ‘Because Fiesko is the very 
worst drama to which I ever listened in my life, 
and it seems to me impossible that the same 
Schiller who wrote The Robbers could have com- 
posed anything so wretched and commonplace.’ ” 


The friends departed angry and crest- 
fallen, leaving the manuscript for the ma- 
nager’s further perusal ; 

‘* With very desponding feelings as to the final 
verdict on Fiesko and its author, Streicher went 
next morning early to er who had scarcely 
caught sight of him than he eagerly exclaimed, 
‘You are right! You are right ! Fiesko is indeed. 
a masterpiece, and far more carefully composed 
than The Robbers. But do you know the real 


| reason why I and all Schiller’s hearers thought it 


a miserable composition? It was entirely owing 
to his Swabian accent, and the confounded high- 
flown way in which he declaims every passage. 
He delivers every sentence in the same pompous 
tone, whether it be ‘‘shut the door,” or a grand 
heroic monologue ; but the piece must be in- 
stantly laid before the committee ; there we shall 
have it properly read, and everything shall be 
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say for its being given in our theatre without 
e ay.’ ” 

We cannot devote much space to the 
often-told tale of the poet’s hopeless con- 
dition, when, after his flight from Stutt- 
gart, he was thrown on the mercies of the 
German publishers, and on those of Baron 
Dalberg, the Intendant of the Mannheim 
theatre. His footsore wanderings between 
Mannheim, Darmstadt, and Frankfort; his 
penury, his applications for an advance 
on Fesco, are all recorded in Streicher’s 
simple narrative, and have been faithfully 
copied into the works of more pretentious 
biographers. Nor can it boot to reproduce 
the whole history of Schiller’s disappointed 
hopes, of his life-long penury, of his embar- 
rassments, of the burden of debt which for 
many years oppressed him. He was neither 
a miser nor a spendthrift, and if it be said 
that he was not a good manager, it ought in 
— to be considered that he had very 
ittle wherewithal to manage. His debts 
were originally caused by the publication 
of his first tragedy—The Robbers Even at 
the time when he was most hopelessly in- 
volved, 500/. would have been enough to 
free him from all burdens, and the greatest 
dramatic poet of his nation might have lived 
a happy and independent life, if he could 
have managed to make about 100I. a-year. 
It is a remarkable feature in the history of 
German literature, and one on which Herr 
Palleske has but slightly dwelt, that this 
gifted, industrious, and prolific writer should 
never at any one time have been able to 
subsist on the proceeds of his literary 
labours, and that whatever ease he enjoyed 
during the latter years of his life, was chiefly 
owing to the liberality of princely patrons, 
and to the assistance of his friends. No 
busts, no monuments, no commemoration 
festivals, can ever efface those volumes of 
letters on financial miseries which stare 
into the face of every one who opens the 
Schiller correspondence. It is the boast of 
Germany, that she has produced a number 
of great poets; it is her disgrace, that she 
has never been able to feed one of them. 
Henry Heine subsisted for many years on a 
— granted to him by M. Guizot, and 

erdinand Freiligrath is a London merchant. 

The Germans have written volumes of the 
“Verhiltniss”” of Schiller and Géthe, and 
Herr Pallaske, too, has a good deal to say on 
this vague and untranslateable affair. Instead 
of following him with his appreciations and 
comparisons ; instead of attempting to show 
in what manner two men who were altogether 
different from each other, may be said to be 
similar; we prefer quoting from Schiller’s 
letters his impressions of Géthe on his first 
making that poet’s acquaintance : 

‘*He is of middle stature, holds himself stiffly, 
and walks in the same manner; the expression of 
his countenance is reserved, but his eye full of 
thought and animation, and I watch his looks 
with pleasure. His voice is peculiarly agreeable, 
and his mode of talking fluent, intellectual, and 
lively. On the whole, the lofty idea I had formed 
of him has not been lowered by personal acquaint- 
ance, but I doubt whether we shall ever cordially 
approximate.” 

In another place, contrasting his lot with 
that of his formidable competitor, he says : 

“This man, this Githe, stands in my path, 
constantly reminding me that fate has dealt 
hardly with me. How joyously his destiny sus- 
tained his genius, and how have I been forced to 
strive and struggle even to this hour.” 

We conclude a rambling and disjointed 
account of a rambling and disjointed book 


with a long extract of what is by far the best 
portion of Herr Palleske’s work. It is the 
closing scene: 


“There is a grief only experienced by active 
energetic spirits, an anguish equally profound and 
sublime, well calculated to draw forth bitter tears ; 
the anguish of parting from unfinished creations. 
The dying man was mourning over his De- 
metrius. 

‘*His head remained entirely unaffected till the 
sixth day. On the evening of that day he began 
to speak in broken accents, but was never wholly 
insensible. When Karoline came to him on the 
seventh evening, he wished, as usual, to com- 
mence a conversation on subjects for tragedies, 
and on the mode in which the loftier powers of 
man must be cultivated. Karoline did not answer 
with her usual vivacity, because she wished him 
to be quiet. He felt this, and sorrowfully said, 
‘Well, if no one any longer understands me, I 
had better say no more.’ He soon fell into a doze, 
but rambled much in his sleep. ‘Is this your 
Hell? is this your Heaven?’ he exclaimed just 
before he awoke, looking upwards, and gently 
smiling, as if a consoling angel met his sight. 
On the 8th of May he wandered a good deal. 
Towards evening he expressed a desire once more 
to see the setting sun. The curtain was drawn 
aside, and gazing with a cheerful and serene air, 
at the bright rays of evening, Nature thus re- 
ceived his last farewell. When Karoline went up 
to his bed and asked how he felt, he said, ‘ Calmer 
and calmer.’ 

“During the night he talked of Demetrius 
in his wandering fancies. The servant said that 
he repeatedly prayed to God to save him from a 
lingering death. At nine o'clock in the morning 
he became insensible. The dying man only 
uttered some unconnected words, chiefly Latin. 

‘Tn the afternoon the solemn moment of dis- 
solution drew near. When his noble nature at 
last succumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his 
features, Lotte strove to place his head in an 
easier position: he recognised her, smiled, and 
his eye had already a glorified expression. —Lotte 
sunk down close beside him, and he kissed her. 
This was the last symptom of consciousness.” 








Two Essays on Constitutional Reform. By 
John Collins. (Longmans.) 


Tuts is a small work on a large theme. The 
topic, at first sight, would seem to be un- 

romising, and suggestive of infinite wrang- 
ings and dissensions. The subject of 
reform has been bandied about by countless 
numbers of newspaper writers, has furnished 
matter for the display of hollow and sound- 
ing eloquence at the hustings, has been one 
of the many party cries with which place- 
men have sought to delude a foolish and 
trusting public, and has become so identified 
with party politics, and so tarnished and 
befouled by the selfishness of eager parti- 
sans, that he must needs be a bold man who 
would seek to bring the very word into good 
repute. Mr. Collins is no party tool. He 
has nothing to gain by the promulgation of 
his views. His endeavour is to point out 
the principles according to which reform 
should develop itself, and to find a moral 
basis for the legitimate action of these prin- 
ciples. He is evidently a sincere and right- 
minded man, who refuses to be misled by 
the passing expediencies of the hour, who has 
thought much on the topics on which he 
touches, and who, whether right or wrong, 
utters only what he conscientiously believes 
to be the truth. The chief drawback to the 
pleasure of the unprejudiced reader in pe- 
rusing the volume of Mr. Collins, will be the 
occasional eccentricity and perverseness of 
his style, which is not unfrequently wilfully 
ungrammatical and needlessly obscure. 








Profundity and obscurity are not inter- 





changeable terms. It is not necessary to 
see everything in a transcendental haze, in 
order to magnify the proportions of the 
object looked at. An involved style is no 
proof of largeness and correctness of view, 
but only indicates the lack of proper lite 
training, and the absence of that tact which 
is necessary to successful literary manipu- 
lation. 

Of the two essays, that on the “ Aspect of 
Society ” is incomparably the more interest- 
ing and suggestive. The second, on “ Office 
and the Competitive System,” is not without 
its uses, as it points out the defects in the 
routine of official business; but the general 
public will be less interested in the history 
of the successive shiftings of responsibility 
in public offices, than in what more nearly 
concerns themselves. In the “ Aspect of 
Society” Mr. Collins examines into the 
nature of the influences wielded by certain 
of the more potent agencies at work for the 
amelioration of society, and the moulding of 
the thoughts of the people—such, for in- 
stance, as literary enterprise, the church, the 
Saag agitator, and academical institutions, 

r. Collins believes that political power has 
absorbed every other power in the state, and 
maintains that the foundations on which this 
power rests are uncertain and perpetually 
shifting; that as the supreme power of these 
realms passed virtually into the House of 
Commons, so now, owing to the publicity of 
parliamentary debate and the influence ofa: 
free press, that power has passed outwards 
to the people, and that, to use his own words, 
“the voice of the people no longer speaks 
through its representatives,” but is, in fact, 
self-representative. He maintains that the 
real power of the state ought to be wielded,, 
not by the legislator, but by the thinker. To: 
this view of the case we demur. It is an un- 
questionable fact that the great thinkers of 
any given era are its unacknowledged legis- 
lators. They are the teachers of the people's 
teachers, and direct the national opinion into 
its proper channels; but, if we understand 
Mr. Collins aright, he is not satisfied with the 
position thus assigned to the master-minds 
of an age. He would have them at the van 
of the national army, at the foremost posts, 
with senatorial as well as literary distinction, 
the makers of laws as well as the framers of 
opinion. 

This is all very well in theory, but how is 
such a result to be attained? By combina- 
tion, by unity of purpose, by community of 
feeling. Mr. Collins says that literary 
men “must organise. Instead of -_ 
ting, they must gather round the academic 
seats of learning. They must drive the 
schoolmaster classes from the now exclusive 
and usurped supremacy of them. They must 
make the Universities by a potency be heard, 
both in the rightful graduation of all public 
candidates for office, and in the criticising of 
them in their after public work. They must 
do it by their able conduct of an independent 
academic press.” They must do all this:— 
yes, but how? Unha ily, Mr. Collins has 
no plan to propose. He as nothing more 
to say than that literary men “ must help 
themselves.” Now, a literary organisation of 
the kind proposed is a simple impossibility, 
unless the thinkers of the age can agree to 
let their thoughts run in grooves. The 
realisation of such a scheme as this would, 
in reality, be destructive of all independent 
thought, instead of — independent 
thinkers in the proud position which the 
author claims for them. Individual minds 


are governed by thoughts, but woe betide 
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the nation that is governed by theories or | free from the “corrupting influences of the 


theorists. The Adam Smiths, Ricardos, 
Sinclairs, and Martineaus are all very well on 

per, but would be sadly out of place in 
Parliament. The making of literature “ prac- 
tical” and “ utilitarian,” as Mr. Collins sug- 
gests, would not have the effect he desires to 
see realised. Practical and utilitarian as it 
might be, it would still be literature and not 
legislation. Statesmanship, so called, is, 
after all, state-craft, and, like every other 
craft, has to be acquired; and the literary 
classes, in serving their apprenticeship in 

lemics and the art of governing, would 
soon lose all their distinctive peculiarities. 
Mere aggregation will not compensate for 
the loss of individuality. Thinkers and 
framers of theories are the last persons in 
the world to be entrusted with legislative 
functions. A nation’s wants and necessities 
are not to be calculated scientifically. Life 
has nothing to do with logic; and the pul- 
sations of the national heart refuse to beat in 
accordance with any known system of political 
economy. 

What Mr. Collins says in reference to the 
passing over of the power of the realm from 
the Commons to the people is very true, and 
pregnant with momentous suggestions. Who 
wields this power? This is, unhappily, a 

uestion more easily asked than answered. 

he church, the popular agitator, academic 
institutions, and, above all, the press, share 
in this rule. Of the power of the press, Mr. 
Collins says eloquently and truly : 

“ Of all the agencies which sway the power of 

the people, the Press has the pre-eminence. It is 
rather the associated and peculiar expression of 
the voice and power of the people—tempering by 
its discord, and moulding by its harmony, the 
bursting lights of every fresh intelligence. Its 
mission is a great and glorious mission. It has 
pulled down in these realms tyrannies, and all 
that domineered against the liberty of Man. 
Controlling the executive, it has subjugated all 
the Legislative Estates. It is sending to the 
populated corners of the Earth the tidings of the 
a, and thoughts, and acts of Man. It is 
eeding all the streamlets from the greater River, 
which is flowing up and ever on. It has done 
this, and all of this, though it is stirring with 
corruption—though it is harbouring the envious 
and the low illiterate—the hooded miscreant—the 
placeman ready to be bought—the cool assassin of 
all reputation—and the men of might, and honour, 
and intellect, and reputation.” 

He inquires elsewhere, because genius 
and literature have no organisation, “ Are 
not its treasures used for a commodity by 
all but its own makers—its hierophants, the 
vagabonds of the earth?” This last expres- 
810n Is, to say the least of it, unnecessarily 
severe. We believe that literary men are 
quite as honest and upright, quite as well- 
Principled and as fearless in forming and 
uttering their opinions, as the members of 
any other profession. A “venal press” is 
very frequently spoken of; and such a thing 
may certainly exist, but not, we believe, to 
any great extent; at least, not to anything 

€ the extent which many persons appa- 
rently believe. It is true that almost every 
Sect, religious and political, has its own 
organ, but this surely does not prove that 
the literary representative of each party 
must necessarily be dishonest, and that 
every scribe who seeks the interests of the 

arty to which he belongs habitually violates 

18 Own convictions, and may be bribed and 
bought like any other commodity. Besides, 
& considerable portion of the newspaper press 
1s neutral in = and if neutrality im- 
Plies independence, such journals must be 


legislator,” at any rate. Mr. Collins should 
also bear in mind that all literary men and 
men of genius are not journalists ; nay, that 
comparatively few of them have ever penned 
a “leader,” or meddled with polemics at all, 
and therefore cannot be “bought up by the 
leaders of political sections.” 

We have devoted some space to the sub- 
ject of literary organisation, because, though 
many other topics are touched on in the 
Essay, this seems to be its central idea. 
We have seen occasion to dissent from some 
of the views expressed by Mr. Collins; but 
we have read his little work with pleasure, 
because of the breadth and catholicity of his 
views, the noble and chivalrous sentiments 
to which he gives utterance, and the pure 
and elevated spirit which breathes through 
his performance. 








MEDICAL QUACKERY. 


Wuat is Quackery? and what harm is 
there in it? These questions are being 
very seriously propounded to the public by 
a section of the medical profession at the 
present time. We shall endeavour to throw 
just so much light on the topic as may make 
it intelligible to the non-professional public ; 
more we are hardly in a position to obtain 
for ourselves. The chief difficulty under 
which we labour seems to be, that while every 
medical man has a particularly clear and dis- 
tinct definition to give, and which, as he in- 
sists, is the very correct one, they are all 
different. The old maxim is realised—quot 
homines, tot sententie—and we are at last 
driven to the conclusion, either that all 
the profession, save some half-dozen, are 
quacks, or that none, save half-a-dozen others, 
are deserving of the title. One M.D. says, 
“T disapprove of specialities; the moment 
a man confines his practice to the eyes, 
or the ears, or the lungs, or the skin, he 
becomes a quack, and is to be avoided by all 
true men.” “Not so,’ exclaims another ; 
“the man is a quack who takes up disgrace- 
ful cases, and practices in a dirty line of 
business. Nobody else ought to be called 
by so opprobrious a term.” <A third de- 
clares, “ Advertising is the essence of 
Quackery; he who advertises derogates 
from his dignity as a professional man and 
becomes a meretradesman.” Whilea fourth 
makes the deadly sin to consist in practising 
without a diploma. We pass over, at pre- 
sent, the question about physicians, doctors 
of medicine, consulting surgeons, pure sur- 
geons, apothecaries, and general practi- 
tioners, and apply ourselves to the four 
principal definitions of quackery above- 
named. And first, as to specialities. No- 
body doubts that the most scientific way 
of studying either medicine or surgery is 
to regard the human frame as a whole, 
and to bear in mind the apostolic de- 
claration, that, if one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it; and that, con- 
sequently, he can best cure the diseases of 
any organ, who knows how to treat all the 
rest. Now, if our object in seeking relief 
for incipient blindness, or deafness, or tooth- 


to promote the general improvement of me- 
dical science, and to encourage the most 
P sagnenge and philosophical practitioner, 
then we should no doubt regard rather the 
extent of the doctor’s attainments in general, 
than his proficiency in curing the ill from 
which we may be suffering; but as the man 








who has, for instance, the toothache, seeks 


ache, or indigestion, or consumption, were | 


in the first place to escape from the torture 
it occasions him, and rarely has medical 
science in his mind’s eye at all, he goes to 
the man who does nothing else, to draw out 
the tormenting tooth, and it may be to fix a 
new one in its place. Indeed, this principle 
seems to be so generally understood, that 
general practitioners decline to have any- 
thing to do with the teeth under any cir- 
cumstances, and intimate that there is a 
separate profession to take care of our 
masticators. 

Now, as there is clearly no reason im 
favour of the dentist which may not be 
urged in behalf of the oculist or the aurist, 
so we do not see why other portions of the 
human economy should not be similarly 
accommodated; and, if so, why should not 
each class of disease be separately studied, 
and find professors of the Leelieg art, who, 
“forsaking all others, shall cleave only unto 
it—so long as they all shall live.” In fact, 
sO many marriages now are counted lawful 
by one class, and unlawful by another, that 
those of which we now speak may well take 
the benefit of the confusion. This division 
of study is a good thing for the patients at all 
events, and we apprehend that they are the 
first to be consulted. A very curious anecdote 
is told of a certain travelling optician, about 
whose quackery there can be no manner of 
doubt. He had soldapair of goldspectacles, for- 
which hehadchargeda fabulous price, toanold 
lady whose faith was greater than her discre- 
tion. “ But I can’t see with them,” said the 
purchaser. “ Permit me to say that there 
must be some mistake here, as they are 
exactly suited to your sight, and therefore 
you must see with them perfectly well.” 
“T tell you I can’t see at all. I can see 
better without them.” “ Ah, then!” said 
the peripatetic philosopher, “ that is because 
you have not one of our gold aural tubes in 
your ear, that would enable you to see most 
clearly ; for, Madam, you see that there is so 
close a connection between the ear and the 
eye, that when one is brought under our 
scientific treatment, the other must be sub- 
mitted to the same.” The result of this 
logic tube was that the “aural tube” was 
also purchased. 

We come next to the “disgraceful case” 
quack, and the “ dirty line of business,” and 
to this we can only say that as it is the 
province of the medical practitioner to cure 
as far as he can all the diseases of humanity, 
he who honestly qualifies himself, and them 
honestly endeavours to cure his patients, is 
worthy of a better title than that of quack; 
that there are men whose disgusting adver- 
tisements are not admitted into respectable 
papers, and who make a nefarious living by 
practising upon the fears of the timid, the 
imprudent, and the poor, is no doubt true 
enough; but for these we should be in- 
clined to select some more energetic appel- 
lation. 

Next come the advertising practitioners, 
and we must just so far permit them to be 
classed as quacks, in that, so strong in the 
medical mind is the prejudice against adver- 
tising, that none will resort to it who can 
| possibly avoid the step. Now, he who sets a 
whole profession at defiance must be either 
| below it or above it; and it is clear that, in a 
‘case like this, the majority of advertising 
| doctors must be below, and atly below, 
| the level of their profession. But apart from 

this, we see no reason why a surgeon should 
not advertise as well as a dentist. The 
usual argument, that the surgeon follows 
|not a trade but a profession, is nothing 
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to the purpose. Why should not pro- 
fessional men advertise their professions, 
just as tradesmen advertise their trades? 
The only reason we can see is that they 
do not, for the most part, require it. The 
sculptor, the painter, the lawyer, do not 
advertise, because it would do them no good. 
The teacher, the musician, the composer, do 
advertise, because it is for them a useful 
means of obtaining publicity. The author 
advertises extensively, because it is his only 
means; and we are inclined to think that 
advertising is legitimate, just in proportion 
as it is useful. It is clear that, at present, 
advertising is not a good means of publicity 
for medical men. If it were, etiquette would 
not long stand in the way of its adoption. 
But it must be remembered that there is 
one mode of advertising which is exten- 
sively used by medical men: it is that 
of writing and advertising books. The 
man who desires to found a reputation 
for curing dyspepsia, and, of course, a 
practice upon that, writes a book, and 
im every newspaper which his purse can 
reach, we hear of his production and of his 
whereabout. This is legitimate: if he found 
a certain remedy peculiarly beneficial in cer- 
tain cases,compounded it, sold it for his profit, 
and advertised it accordingly, he would 
be a quack. Oh! wonderful consistency ! 
And yet, if we are to regard every medical 
practitioner as exercising his profession only 
for the welfare of humanity, and not for 
sordid gain, the distinction would be intel- 
ligible enough. But is this the case? Does 
the surgeon or the physician practice out of 
pure benevolence? Is not the chief object 
of his practice to obtain a subsistence—a 
competence—a fortune? And, this being the 
case, is it not inconsistent to refuse any 
honest means towards its attainment? In 
fact, no such means are refused; advertise- 
ment is adopted just as far, and just in such 
a direction, as seems most likely to be profit- 


able. When a larger adoption of the practice 


is found convenient, doubtless it will not be 
rejected. 

The last class of persons stigmatised as 
quacks are those who practice without com- 
petent authority. In favour of these no 
sensible man will find much to say; but it 
is probable that they multiply greatly 
through the folly of more regular doctors. 
Many of these can be touched by no law. 
‘The recent Registration Bill is quite harm- 
less for them. If a man calls himself a bone- 
setter, he may set broken limbs ; if he calls 
himself a tooth-drawer he may draw teeth; 
if he calls himself a herbalist he may sell all 
sorts of vegetable poisons, and recommend 
them for any disease that flesh is heir to. 
In fact the only bound to quackery is the 
extent of human folly and credulity, and so 
long as the world endures so long will 
quackery flourish, There are many duly 
qualified persons who will not pay the fees, 
and have their names inserted in the new 
register. Well! they are the best judges of 
their own cases, but they seem to forget that 
they are thereby affording a handle to unqua- 
lified persons. These latter may, with such 
examples before them, say, “We do not 
choose to avail ourselves of the new registra- 
tion. We think the demanding of a fee un- 
fair, and we shall not, therefore, appear in 
the list.” 

This is false economy; the new measures 
ought certainly to have a trial; and those 
who wish to.suppress quackery, should exert 
themselves to secure that the trial be a fair 
one. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Cecilia Metella ; or, Rome Enslaved. By Emilia 
Julia. One Vol. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tus is not a volume to be lightly passed over, 
for it has evidently been the result of some re- 
search and considerable care ; but with the excep- 
tion of the heroine herself, whose ideal owes its 
creation to the world-celebrated tomb near the 
Via Appia, bearing as its sole inscription : 

“*CmorLia Q. Cretictr F. Meren.a Crassi,” 
and about whom nothing is known, save that, to 
quote the words of Byron : 

“*Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife,” 

all the other characters have been familiar to us 
from our boyhood, and the whole composition 
accordingly produces upon the mind simply the 
fact of a few freely rendered chapters of Roman 
history. Despite the prominent position accorded 
to both Cesar, the Dictator, and his nephew 
Augustus, Crassus, the husband of Metella, is 
ostensibly the hero of the book ; and is repre- 
sented as an upright citizen, a brave soldier, and 
a just man. History had already told us thus 
much, but for his domestic and private character 
we are altogether indebted to our author, and 
thus he depicts the model Roman patrician. 

Crassus was the only surviving descendant of 
Marcus Sicinius Crassus, a member of the first 
Triumvirate, who was in all things upright and 
praiseworthy save in his love of money and lust 
of glory, to indulge either of which passions he 
sacrificed his better principles. Ambitious of 
sharing the supreme power in Rome with Pompey 
and Cesar, his headlong rashness brought disaster 
upon the Roman arms in the Parthian war, where 
both he and his eldest son perished ingloriously, 
leaving the Crassus of our tale the sole inheritor 
of his enormous riches and his honourable 
position in the commonwealth. Stern and un- 
compromising even at thirty years of age, the 
young senator was liberal without graciousness, 
and uncompromising towards the failings of others. 
Three or four years after the death of his father, 
we are told in this volume that he resolved to 
take a wife, who might at once govern his house- 
hold and perpetuate his race, and for this purpose 
he selected a girl in her first youth, and finally 
asked the hand of the daughter of Cecilius 
Metellus Creticus, a distinguished warrior, and 
the enemy of Pompey. Several women of the 
family had proved as frail as they were fair, and 
in order to prevent the spread of this moral 
contagion, the daughter of Creticus was reared in 
the strictest seclusion, and so utterly ignorant of 
the realities of life and its exigencies, as to be 
still a mere child at heart, when, at the age of 
fourteen, she was dragged from her retirement, 
and from the arms of the matron who had replaced 
her dead mother in her affections, and conveyed 
by force to the home of a husband almost a stranger 
to her ; where, full of grief and terror, she saw 
herself delivered over to the intimate society of 
one of the opposite sex with whom she could have 
no sympathy in common. 

We are then told that, ‘with the inconstancy 
and docility of a child, she first dreaded and 
disliked, and then adored her husband ;” an 
adoration which would ere long have been his for 
life, but for an ‘‘ untoward circumstance” which 
certainly justified its withdrawal. A few months 
after his marriage, Crassus became dangerously 
ill, and a narcotic was administered by his 
physician, which, he declared, would effect a 
cure, provided the patient were permitted to sleep 
on undisturbed until nature should herself termi- 
nate his slumber; but if, as he averred, he were 
awakened by any external cause, the result would 
be fatal. The child-wife took up her station at 
his bedside, and hour after hour she watched by 
him with jealous care, when a fellow-soldier, who, 
through poverty, had been compelled to incur a 
debt which he was unable to liquidate, and who 
had been legally assigned as a slave to his creditor, 
by whom he had been barbarously treated, fled to 
the house of Crassus for protection, rushed past 
the slaves who guarded its entrance, made his way 





to the inner court, and filled the whole building 





with his clamours. The terrified little nurse 
sprang from her post, rushed towards the scene of 
tumult, and agitatedly inquired into the cause of 
the disturbance. The intruder told his tale, but 
what to Metella were the sufferings of a stranger 
when placed in competition with the danger of a 
husband she had at length learned to love? As 
Publilius refused to depart, frenzied by her fears, 
the young wife commanded the slaves to put him 
forth, even by force, should such be necessary, 
which they did with a violence that exceeded her 
intention. Crassus slept on; and when he at 
length quietly awoke, he was refreshed both in 
heart and brain, and the fever had left him. 

“* Tt was strength of nature, aided by the tender 
care of his wife,” says our author, ‘‘that restored 
him ere long to perfect health and renewed happi- 
ness ;” and this desirable result had no sooner been 
obtained, than one of his most confidential slaves 
informed him of the events which had occurred, 
His anger was aroused; a Roman, and a fellow- 
soldier, had been driven from his door ; and dis- 
regarding the motive which had impelled his 
wife to exercise this severity, he instantly decided 
on her punishment : 


“*It was late in the evening, when the greater part of 
the household had gone to rest, that Crassus ordered his 
slave Gallus to summon Metella to his private chamber, 
With a light heart and a tripping step she came. She 
opened the door, threw back the curtain, and stood upon 
the threshold, hesitating to enter at the sight of her hus- 
band’s lowering brow. She gathered courage, however, 
thinking that something without doors had ruffled hin, 
for his slaves were seldom disobedient, and she never 
dreamed of his having cause of displeasure with her, 

“<*“ Metella,’ he said, as she advanced to his side—and 
his tone and look riveted her to the spot; ‘ Metella, when 
I asked thee from thy father, I deemed thee fit to be a 
Roman’s wife; I thought thou hadst a Roman soul. 

““*Why, Crassus, what haveI done?’ f 

*** Done! thou hast outraged a Roman citizen; driven 
forth with blows a suppliant whose claims to my protec- 
tion were unalienable. The gods be thanked; I had our 
faithful slave to tellme the tale. Metella, if I could have 
thought thee capable of such an act, I would rather have 
taken an adder to my heart than such a woman.’ | 

“* Forgive me, Crassus; it was to save your life. 

“<«Tt matters not what it was for; Iam disgraced by 
thy inhumanity. fee . ' 

*««'hy father subdued Catiline the traitor, the scourge 
of Rome, and triumphed gloriously over many nations. 
He is now an old man, with few days to live. When he 
shall be borne forth to the tomb of his race, no Roman's 
funeral may boast a longer line of trophies than his. Shall 
the scoffers, whose privilege it is to accompany the tri- 
umphal and funereal pomp of the great, reproach thy 
father’s manes with thy cruelty? Wilt thou have it 
that a daughter of the Metelli trampled upon the sacred 
rights of hospitality, drove from her door, by the blows of 
slaves, her husband’s defenceless guest? Speak! dost 
thou know the horror and ignominy of a blow? ? 

“<< Oh! I was wrong, very wrong; but spare me!” 

«¢ Tt must not be again. -As long as thou art the wifeof 
Crassus thou must follow in the steps of thy fathers, not 
in those of some unhappy women of thy family, who have 
disgraced their name.’”’ 


It were idle to comment upon the brutality of 
such a taunt uttered to a mere child, but worse 
was to follow : 


*«« What will become of me!’ said Metella, weepim) 
‘Oh, tell me what is thy will, but spare me from shame 

“Listen to me. Thou knowest that, when I wedded 
thee, I was not content with the trivial ceremonies with 
which most Romans of our day make a mockery of mar- 
riage. I took thee, after the fashion of our forefathers, a8 
my wife and adopted daughter; the most august rites 
have riveted us to one another. I have a right to 
together all my relations to sit in judgment on thy offence 
But do not tremble; I would spare thee shame. Answer 
me; shall I consult thy father, or wilt thou commit thy 
punishment to me alone?’ ’ 

“ She struggled to utter a consent, but her lips scarcely 
moved, ' 

“«Then go to thy chamber, and put off all thy i 
cover thyself only with a veil, like the Vestals when | wd 
undergo chastisement at the hands of the hig ; 
go from thence to the bath-room, for I would not pro’ st 
the nuptial chamber. None need see thee; thou can! 
send away thy slaves.’ nies 

“She said nothing, but obeyed. She went to her¢ oa 
ber, as if to rest, and dismissed her attendants a od 
night. Her spirits well nigh failed her as she unbuél 
her robes and loosed her hair. Nothing could — 
the infinite terror of what awaited her. In the early pe 
of the republic, Roman husbands possessed a right, 
dom exercised it is true, of chastising their wives 
moderation for their faults as they did their —o a 
Metella really believed that her husband, with w 0! 
assion for old usages she was familiar, intended reviving 
‘or her this long obsolete punisment. His ordering vod 
to prepare herself, like a Vestal, for the infliction, bs 
firmed her worst apprehensions. Tales, heart-ren' ing 
and dreadful, were told of the ane ge — a te) 
times upon the unfortunate maidens appoint 
mpage er fires, whenever they suffered them through 
neglect to b extinguished. The light 2 
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which was their only protection from the blows, was often 
saturated with their blood; months elapsed before their | 
bruises were healed ; and it was even said that some- | 
—_ their life was sacrificed through the cruelty they | 


ured. 

“Tt was with such reflections that Metella prepared | 
herself for that punishment from which, above all tortures, 
the soul of man revolts. Another cause, superadded to 
all this, e her have strange misgivings on carrying 
her conj obedience so far as she was called upon to 
do. She had hopes of becoming a mother. That very 

t she had been meditating when and how she should 

her husband that tenderest secret that woman ever 
confided to the ear of man, when he called her to his 
presence by so rude a summons. Shame and aversion to 
one who could thus turn upon her as a tyrant, made her 
reluctant to confess such a secret at such a time. These 
feelings got the better of a woman’s fears and natural 
tenderness for her offspring, and she proceeded silently, 
by a passage, to the place which Crassus had 
appointed. 

: *Soon afterwards he entered the bath-room, with for- 
— in his heart, and love mastering his anger. He 
‘ound his unhappy wife fallen upon the marble steps of 
the bath ; her face as pale as the marble on which it lay. 
Her hand still grasped tight to her bosom the light veil 
which was folded close around her. He approached, and 
raised her from the ground, alarmed and stricken 
with remorse. He spoke to her: ‘Cecilia, my own dar- 
ling, look up ; I have forgiven all that 1s past; I never 
intended to do more than give thee a lesson. How couldst 
thou be so terrified of thy ownhusband? Look up: I am 
not angry—poor child, she has fainted !” 

“He took her in his arms, and bore her back to her 
chamber lifeless. He called her attendants, told them 
that their mistress was taken suddenly ill, sent for the 
slave who was his family physician, and caused every re- 
storative to be used to revive the sufferer. At length she 
opened her eyes; and it was long ere she closed them 
again for pain. The unnatural shock she had sustained 
at such a time appeared to have completely broken her 
down; and it was many months ere the warm breath of 
summer could restore to her cheek that youthful freshness 
which was never more to revisit her heart, 

“On her partial recovery, ere she rose from her sick 
bed, her first words to her husband were, ‘ You will never 
be a father !’” 


We do not remember ever to have met with 
anything much more revolting than this; and, 
ifwe are afterwards led to inter that the life of 
Cecilia Metella was at least only questionably 
correct, the author has most assuredly provided 
her with an excuse for all her irregularities ; we 
rejoice, however, to know that the heroine of the 
book is a mere myth, and are inclined to believe 
that the coward who could so far forget his man- 
hood as to wantonly insult a helpless girl whom 
he had taken to his bosom by force, would be little 
likely to perpetuate his shame by a monument 
which has resisted the ravages of time and violence 
throughout two thousand years. We cannot 
accept this reading of Cecilia Metella’s history ; 
the enigma is not yet read ; the dipus has not yet 
risen who is to solve the riddle of the Sphinx, if it 
be ever solved. The book is undoubtedly clever, 
and as undoubtedly painful; nor do we apprehend 
that it will ever be popular. 





Rocks and Shoals. By Captain Lovesy. Two vols. 
(Westerton.) 

Tus is a capital book. We do not remember to 

ve met with the author’s name before ; and 
should ‘‘Rocks and Shoals” really be his first 
work, we are inclined to regard him as a male 
Minerva of fiction, sprung from the head of an 
imaginative Jove. A vein of quiet and caustic 
wit, an intimate acquaintance with the world and 


| taking a wife. His only requirements were youth, 





its ways, and a never-failing current of sound and 
philosophical thought pervade the whole book, 
and we care not how soon we may be called upon 
to sit in judgment upon another from the same 
hand. The adventures of Mr. Geoffrey Hibble- 
thwaite, the hero, are amusing in the extreme, 
and act as an admirable frame-work to no incon- 
siderable amount of sly humour and genial good 
feeling ; nor have we read half-a-dozen pages ere 
we begin to accord to him alike our confidence and 
our sympathy. 

Mr. Hibblethwaite, senior, was a brewer ; but 
So pertinaciously addicted to classical and scien- 
tific pursuits as to become aware in time that, if he 
did not abandon his business, it would very 
shertly abandon him; and, wisely enough, pre- 


ferring the former alternative, and being, more- | 


over, thanks to his father, a wealthy man, he 

sed of the failing concern, and on his retire- 
ment from commercial life, builds for himself so 
€xtensive a mansion that he at once discovers 
his own inability to fill it, and resolves upon 


grace, and beauty ; and as he could pour gold into | 
the opposite scale, he was not fated to remain long | 
unmated. He wooed and won a lady, ‘‘beau- 
tiful, stately, and ox-eyed as Juno herself,” who 
in the course of time presented him with a son, 
and taught him that scientific gentlemen who 
marry for a pretty face must pay the penalty of 
their folly. While Mr. Hibblethwaite was arrang- 
ing his geological specimens, his wife was giving 
balls and card-parties, and flirting with the officers 
of a dragoon regiment quartered in the neighbour- 
hood ; and meanwhile our hero grew on, neglected 
and uneducated, until, as he tells us : 


“One sultry afternoon fatigued with childish sport I 
wandered into the great drawing-room, and flinging my- 
self upon a settee which lined the deep bay window, and 
nestling under the silken curtain, was soon m the dreamy 
regions of Morpheus. How long I slept I know not, but 
I was at length recalled to recollection by a few carelessly 
struck notes of my mother’s piano, succeeded by a sound 
as ofearnest whispering. I looked forth from my lair, and 
beheld a sight which filled me with the most complete 
bewilderment. 

‘*My mother was seated in front of the piano with one 
hand resting idly upon its keys, while its fellow was 
detained in the grasp of Captain Thistledown, a blond 
dragoon who had for some time past been a pretty con- 
stant visitor at our house. The Captain was pouring 
forth as he knelt upon the carpet a torrent of the most im- 
passioned eloquence, and fervently pressing the hand of 
which he had possessed himself to his padded and gold 
embroidered breast. In my astonishment I made some 
involuntary movement, and in an instant all was con- 
fusion. 

“*My mother turned rapidly towards her instrument, 
and commenced shutfling over the leaves of a music book 
in a hurried and nervous manner, while the Captain 
started from his kneeling position with all the symptoms 
of shame and perturbation generally exhibited by a newly 
awakened penitent when disturbed at his orisons. Becom- 
ing, however, speedily aware of the cause of her alarm, 
my mother quitted her seat and advanced towards me 
with fury in her eye, and a menacing right hand, while 
the Captain commenced a rapid promenade up and down 
the room, his long spurs and the steel scabbard of his 
sabre discoursing martial music but little in accordance 
with the scared manner of the owner of these warlike 
accoutrements. I had no difficulty in discovering that I 
was not regarded in the light of a benefactor, and there- 
fore answered my mother’s inquiring gaze with as inno- 
cent an expression of countenance as I could assume. 
The result of this judicious behaviour was that her grasp 
at length relaxed, and the hand threateningly raised over 
me gradually resumed its natural position at her side 
without affording me an opportunity of judging of its 
weight. Meanwhile the Captain had departed, leaving 
behind him in his haste a pair of highly pipe-clayed 
gloves, which my mother perceiving, thrust hastily out 
of sight into her reticule. 

“T had thus an early opportunity of learning the im- 
portant fact, that there are secrets of which no prudent 
man would desire to be the repository. Acton, that 
mighty hunter before Jupiter, paid no less a penalty than 
his life for having been born with a serviceable pair of 
eyes. The gentle poet Ovid, during his lifelong banish- 
ment from his beloved Rome, had ample leisure for pon- 
dering upon this truth, To myself the consequences were 
fortunately not of a prejudicial character. Being now 
eight years of age I was condemned to school, which was 
the best thing that could have befallen me.” 


After this adventure it is decided that the young 
gentleman shall be committed to the care of a 
carrier, in company with his trunk, in order to be 
delivered over to the tender mercies of a certain 
Dr. Oglethorpe, whose scholastic successes are 
notorious, as the amiable mother finds it utterly 
impossible to dispense with her carriage for the 
day ; and the following humorous occount is given 
of the journey : 


“The carrier was a man of his word. As the clocks of 
the town announced the advent of the appointed hour on 
the morrow, the rumbling of a covered cart was heard at 
the corner of the street, and full of breakfast and anxiety 
to be on my way, I was at once lifted into the humble 
vehicle by my father, while the man of parcels and whip- 
cord performed the same kind office for my baggage. As 
soon as I was as comfortably seated as circumstances 
would admit of, my sire placed by my side a little basket, 
satisfactorily stored with a goodly collection of beef sand- 
wiches cut with his own hand, and a black bottle, contain- 
ing a supply of ready mixed sherry and water. Finally, 
he counted into my _— ten bright new shillings for 
pocket-money, and, affectionately patting me on my curly 
head, bade me God speed. 

“The carrier was not one of those who hide their light 
under a bushel, and I soon discovered him to be a man of 
considerable attainments and great conversational powers. 
He was both communicative and inquisitive. He took an 
early opportunity of informing me that he, like my father, 
was a ‘man of family,’ blest with children and a wife, 
which latter, take her for all in all, he defied the country 
to equal; though he would candidly admit that she was 
now and then victim to a misplaced affection for ‘ Jacky’ ; 
and that upon such occasions, her duties as a housekeeper 
and the mother of a family were apt to be a little unsatis- 


| factorily performed, Having observed that in many 





families the youngest child monopolises, to a certain ex- 
tent, the attention of its parents, I was led to the belief 
that ‘Jacky’ was the latest shoot of the olive branches 
round the cartrier’s table, and that he complained of a 
partiality on the part of its mother towards that tender 
spray, greater than was usualorconvenient. I felt, there- 
fore, disposed to take up the cudgels in defence of this 
pardonable weakness; until the carrier perceiving my 
error compassionately informed me, that mm speaking of 
‘Jacky,’ he alluded not to any member of his family, but 
to gin; which he assured me had acquired, in polite 
circles, the denomination he had first used in reference to 
that cordial. He, however, handsomely and apologeti- 
cally observed in behalf of the absent lady, the subject of 
our conversation, that ‘we all has our weak pints.’ He 
was loud in his admiration of my mother’s personal ap- 
pearance, and kindly observed that my father was an 
exceedingly quiet spoken, civil gentleman. He was 
learned in all matters relating to agriculture; and seemed 
to have brought his attention to bear upon the market 
value of oats as intensely, if not so undividedly, as ‘ Robin 
Ostler’ himself, to whom a rise in the price of the com- 
modity was productive of such serious consequences. 
‘From oats to horseflesh,’ he observed, ‘the transition 
was easy ;’ although, judging from the lean and hun 
appearance of the decidedly under-fed quadruped of whic 
he was the proprietor, I should have imagined the one but 
slightly suggestive of the other. That animal, he informed 
me, simple as he stood (standing he certainly was for 
lack of breath), had in his day been a famous hunter, 
whose exploits still formed the theme of unqualified praise 
among sporting circles for miles around. ‘Heaps of 
money’ had been demanded and paid as the price of that 
unrivalled steed in his best days ; and but for a spavin or 
two, a windgall, a pair ofbroken knees (very perceptible), 
and ditto wind, he would even now warrant him sound as 
a roach, although he must admit tolerably advanced in 
years. Hewas equally bappy in his dog, a white, bullet- 
headed brute, with a frightfully scarred visage, and a 
long, thin tapering tail like the stem of a tobacco pipe. 
This gifted animal, it appeared, was the object of intense 
desire to every gentleman of sporting celebrity who was 
aware of the happy fact of his existence. And, havi 
thoroughly exhausted these topics, he proceeded to di 
with the graver subject of education. 

“Going to school, sir, I understand. Ah! fine things, 
eddication. Nothing to be done without it now-a-days. 
Look at that dog,’ said he, by way of illustrating his re- 
mark, ‘ what would he have been if I hadn’t taken such & 
lot o’ pains with him. I’ve been like a father to him, 
saved him from drowning when a pup, christened him 
Boxer, brought him up, and made a dog of him. In 
consequence, he is as knowing as the knocker of Newgate. 
Is aware of the vally of time, sir, as well as the most 
industrious amongst us. Only a week back he wopped 
Tom Brinsley’s Big Ben, allus afore that reckoned the best 
dog within a hundred miles, killed a hundred rats and a 
tom cat, stole and chawed up a leg of mutton, and wound 
up with worrying a woman; and all in the space of one 
hour. Shouldn’t have pinned the woman, though—don’t 
approve of that. Politeness to the female sect 1s what I 
allus advocates. But you see, sir, he didn’t like to waste 
his precious time, besides, he was a little excited, and 
wanted summat to pitch into.’ 

‘‘ Having thus apologised for the inconsiderate but 
energetic conduct of his canine ally, the carrier took 
occasion to observe that talking was dry work, and that 
he had no doubt there was ‘summat worth sniffing at in 
that ’ere bottle.’ As courtesy demanded, I forthwith 
handed it to him, and he filled and drained, to my health 
and success, a large battered horn cup which he produced 
from some secret nook of the vehicle. He then remarked 
that although, generally speaking, his appetite was in- 
different, he thought he might, if the basket were con- 
veniently placed, be tempted to ‘peck a bit,’ and it 
appeared, upon trial, that there were grounds the most 
ample for the opinion he had hazarded upon the subject. 

“Our journey, albeit shorn of its proportion by the 
bland deportment and conversational powers of the 
carrier, was, nevertheless, a long one. is business led 
him, upon more than one occasion, to villages lying some 
distance from the main route, and which were accessible 
only by cross roads of the most primitive description. 
During our progress, I had an opportunity of satistyin 
myself that my companion, in extolling the pains he 
‘oben with the education of his canine ally, had done 
himself no more than justice. As we were passing @ 
retired farm-yard, abutting upon the road, and abun- 
dantly peopled with goodly hens and gorgeously plumed 
chanticleers, the dog sprang over the low wall which 
separated the yard from the highway, and my conductor 
at the same time, with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
his steed to mend his pace, which he ultimately did by 
performing, for a limited distance, an odd sort of shuffle 
of the legs, intended to represent a trot. In less than two 
minutes, the dog overtook us on his return from his ex- 
pedition, accompanied by a fine fat hen, whom he 
prudently secured by the neck, thus preventing that 
noise and publicity which is but too often the end and 
object of good actions. 

“The carrier felt, or affected, great and terrible dismay 
at this reprehensible conduct of his favourite. He ex- 
pressed his apprehension of experiencing that injustice 
and evil intreatment to which the companionship of the 
wicked not unfrequently exposes the virtuous. He would 
take my opinion as to the course to be pursued. 
would himself suggest that we should conceal the un- 
lucky bird under the straw, of which there was a liberal 
allowance at the bottom of the cart, as the readiest means 
of getting rid of the difficulty. Above all, he would re- 
commend the strictest secrecy upon the subject, as other- 
wise the misconduct of the dog might bring us both into 
trouble—we being, of course, equally implicated in this 
unhappy transaction. 

' “But before we reached our destimation, we had yet 
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more reasons for acquiescence in the pathetic complaint 
that ‘’tis a foul thing when a cur cannot keep himself in 
all companies.’ During the journey that industrious 
animal presented his master with alarge and well selected 
assortment of ‘unconsidered trifles,’ including, amongst 
other things, half a cheese, a scrubbing brush, a live 
kitten (which the carrier declined to entertain), an odd 
blucher boot, a toasting fork, and a small tooth-comb. 
One of his latest offerings that day was, I am inclined 
to think, not inappropriate, being no other than a new 
and serviceable ue This chattel his proprietor re- 
ceived with a grimace, as though he felt and appreciated 
the joke; but the hint—if as such the intelligent animal 
intended it—was lost upon his master, who stored the 
article amongst the rest of the cay ape Big pocon 
property, all of which he assured me it would be his care 
to restore to the owners upon the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

“*Time wore on; and it was not until the clock was on 
the stroke of eight, that my conductor (having previously 
borrowed eight of my ten shillings) deposited me, sore, 
weary, and fasting, at Doctor Oglethorpe’s door.” 


We have indulged somewhat largely in extracts, 
and can afford no further space than is required to 
assure our readers that the loss will be their own, 
should they not also become those of Captain 
Lovesy, to whom we offer a cordial au revoir. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Above Her Station. By Mrs. Herman Philip. 
From the original of Maria Mathusius. (Alexander 
Strahan & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) It is 
not worth while to translate from other languages 
books which have no marked merit, and we cannot 
discern anything in the present volume that re- 

uired reproducing in an English dress. ‘‘ Above 

er Station” is the story of a girl who flirts, robs 
her mistress, marries a drunken rogue, repents, 
and loses her baby just in time to facilitate a fresh 
marriage with an old lover, whose wife dies as if 
for her especial convenience. The moral is 
that young women should not be ‘‘ above their 
stations,” which, however, was not the heroine's 
fault, but the much more serious one of being fit 
for no station at all. The story is fairly worked 
out, but never rises heyond the common place. 
People should not write novels for the sake of 
teaching morals: didactic tales are generally a 
bore. What can be learnt from Clara’s story but 
that girls may be naughty if they please, and as 
soon as they are good will get a new husband, and 
find even a superfluous baby swept away ? 

Tragic Dramas from Scottish History. (Con- 
stable & Co.) The first of these dramas, now 
divided into two, was first published in 1856, 
when Scotland was busy with the project of a 
monument to its subject, Wallace ; the second—or 
third in the present volume—is new, and tells the 
story of the murder of James the First of Scotland. 
Assisted by local patriotism we can imagine 
Wallace being effective. James the First is less 
so, and they fail as reading plays for want of 
poetic element. 

Introductory Address. By Sir David Brewster, 
K.H., Principal of the University of Edinburgh 
on the opening of Session 1859-60. (Constable & 
Co.) The principal passages of this eloquent 
and admirable address having been published in 
the daily papers, we have only to make 
known the fact of its appearance in the present 
form, and to congratulate the University on 
having chosen so distinguished a successor to the 
late Principal Lee. 

Maritime States and Military Navies. By 
Capt. Sir Adolphus Slade, R.N., K.C.B. (Ridg- 
way.) Captain Slade entertains strong opinions of 
the possibility of a successful invasion of England, 
unless we have a large channel force entirely de- 
voted to home defence. He shows that it would 
be easy for the French to concentrate a large fleet 
with rapidity, and under circumstances that would 
prevent our knowing their movements until ‘it 
would be too late, unless our shores were never 
left without adequate defence. He proposes that 
the Channel fleet should never be removed from 
home, and that it should be manned by a marine 
militia, drawn from our maritime population. 
His pamphlet contains some important com- 
parisons of the naval systems of England and 
France, which are strikingly in favour of the 
latter. He tells us that when the French de- 
sire to build a ship of war, the govern- 





ment informs a naval architect, who is espe- 
cially educated for his work, that a vessel is 
wanted of so many tons to carry so many men 
and guns, and so much stores, and to steam at 
such arate. Thus instructed, the architect sets 
to work taking the whole responsibility, and en- 
joying the praise or blame. On the contrary our 
naval architects are under the control of some- 
body who knows nothing about the business, and 
hence our nearly constant blunders, and the 
numerous instances of cutting down, lengthening, 
shortening, &c., which swell our naval bills. Our 
+ serge of naval promotion differs as much from 
that of our neighbours as our methods of building, 
as the following extract will explain : 

“The French system combines promotion by seniority 
and by selection; giving preponderance to the former in 
the lower grades, to the latter in the upper grades. The 
promotion of aspirants (midshipmen) to the rank of lieu- 
tenant de frégat goes entirely by seniority. From lieu- 
tenant de frégat to lieut t de vai » and from 
lieutenant de vaisseau to capitaine de frégat (commander), 
promotion goes two-thirds by seniority, and one-third by 
selection. From capitaine de frégat to capitaine de vaisseau, 
promotion goes two-thirds by selection and one-third by 
seniority. From capitaine de vaisseau to contre-amiral, 
thence to vice-amiral and amiral, promotion is entirely by 
selection. 

“This system gives every officer practical experience 
with fair prospects, and debars no officer from the hope 
of advancement to the highest rank. The seniority prin- 
ciple prevails where the duties are subordinate, its strin- 
gency lessening in the inverse ratio of responsibility, and 
disappears where exceptional abilities are required. 
Long services without other claims meet with due reward, 
and superior merit is made co-relative with high rank. 
French officers are never in the position of ‘ half-pay.’ 
When not embarked they reside at the ports to which 
they are respectively attached, on full pay, but without 
table money: they are under the orders of the maritime 
prefect, and may be employed on duties connected with 
the service. At the end of 25 years’ service a French 
officer is entitled to claim his retirement. He must retire 
at a given age, varying with rank, the only exception 
being in favour of admirals. This exception enables the 
state to retain, by promotion, the services of any distin- 
guished vice-admiral, who would as such have had to 
retire at the age of 65. 

“The English system is the reverse of the above. Pro- 
motion by selection rules in the lower, by rotation in the 
upper ranks. Where choice is immaterial, the freest 
scope is given: where choice is vital a bar is opposed. 
This system is an artful contrivance for perpetuating 
favour and restricting the honours of the service to a 
class, instead of throwing them open to competition.” 

The Goth and the Saracen. By Edward H. 
Fisher, B.A. (Macmillan & Co.) This is the 
title of the Le Bas prize essay (Cambridge) on the 
comparitive effects produced on the condition of 
mankind by the Mahometan conquests and those 
of the northern barbarians. The writer begins by 
affirming that ‘‘a science of history is probably 
impossible,” a dictum sufficient to determine the 
whole of his historical labours. The paper does 
not say much for the prize system. It exhibits a 
respectable amount of reading, but slender powers 
of original thought. 


Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 
(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) Church of England 
hymns for Church of England children are getting 
common. Hardly a season but brings out one or 
more such little works, and we are glad to wei- 
come their appearance. There is probably more 
taste, and a better taste too, for religious poetry 
in the present generation than there ever has been 
before. A hundred years ago Keble’s ‘‘ Christian 
Year” could never have become a popular book, 
and now within twenty-two years, it has reached 
its fifty-third edition. But juvenile Church of 
England poetry is a still later introduction into 
the literature of our country, and one which we 
are glad to see encouraged. The volume before 
us was written by an attached churchman, and 
bears the imprimatur of a clergyman. It will 
answer the purpose for which it was printed well 
enough, provided it is not put into the hands 
of very little children : it is hardly simple enough 
for them. The tone is good—better than the 
versification, which not unfrequently limps a 
little ; and though the collection will scarcely 
bear comparison with C. F. A.’s ‘‘Hymns for 
Little Children,” yet it is fairly done, and we 
wish it success. 

Timon, and other Poems: also, The Compact, 
A Drama, &c., dc. By J. H. Powell. (Piper & 
Co.) This author has made his appearance before 
in a volume of ‘* Poems and Lyrics.” The present 














book contains—first, ‘‘ Timon,” in which the 
writer follows out the career of a working-man ; a 
number of shorter pieces on various subjects— 
some, such as ‘The Outcast,” and one or two 
others, showing that the author has studied Tom 
Hood’s ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” and might have studied 
it with advantage a little more ; others, on the 
Indian revolt and political matters of the day ; and 
a few, and they are the best in the book, like the 
‘‘Whispers of Wisdom ” and the ‘‘ Child by the 
Sea,” on subjects simple indeed, but with more 
poetry than the others, both in their conception 
and in their execution. The drama is not remark- 
ably well done, and the prose at the end should cer- 
tainly have been omitted altogether. Mr. Powell, 
who is evidently a man of mental power, hasa 
goodly list of subscribers at the end of his volume, 
who will doubtless look with a lenient eye upon 
rather halting verse and tame and insipid phrase- 
ology; but if—as he says in his preface—he is. 
‘“‘content to submit to the judgment of the world,” 
he must not be wroth if told that there is very 
much in his book which requires pruning down. 
The writer evidently has foundation to work upon, 
and by patience and study he may, we are sure, 
in time, do much better than he has done in this 
volume. 

The Scripture Pocket Book for 1860 contains a 
well-selected store of scripture passages, and is a 
beautifully got up little work. 

The Young People’s Pocket Book is of a similar 
character, and equally good. 

Thorley's Almanac is before us—no agriculturist 
should be without it. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Most Excellent History of the Merchant of 
Vevice. Written by William Shakspere. (Samp- 
son Low & Son.) This exquisite book, a marvel 
of typography, is illustrated by Birket Foster, 
G. H. Thomas, and H. Brandling. The illus- 
trations are twenty in number, and where all 
are so good we find it a hard thing to choose. 
However, we are inclined to prefer the ‘‘appearance 
of Portia in court.” 

Metrical Tales ; and Other Poems. By Samuel 
Lover. Illustrated by W. Harvey, Hablot K. 
Browne, Kenny Meadows, F. Skill, and P. Skelton. 
(Houlston & Wright.) Mr. Lover has so long 
been a favourite, and with such good cause, 
that we are really sorry to see this book; it is 
faultless in paper, type, and illustration, the 
drawings are lovely, and the engravers have done 
them justice ; but the verse is not worthy of him 
who wrote ‘* Rory O’More.” 

Reynard the Fox. After the German version of 
Gothe, by Thomas James Arnold, Esq. With 
Illustrations from the designs of Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach. (Triibner & Co.) The object with 
which this work is published is to introduce 
to the English student of art the wonderful de- 
signs of Kaulbach. Of the fable it will be hardly 
necessary to speak, because its merits are well 
known. The present edition gives us Arnold’s 
translation of Githe’s version, and it is profusely 
illustrated by the designs to which we have 
alluded. We have nothing of the kind equal to 
them produced among ourselves, and perhaps 
never shall, We can heartily recommend this 
elegant volume as a fitting present for the season. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat. By Charles Bennett, 
Author of ‘‘Shadows.” (Griffith & Farran.) Are 
we to praise the ‘‘poetry”? No, surely not. 
But the story is cleverly told, and the illustrations 
as cleverly designed. it will be very acceptable 
in the nursery. 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. (Bell & 
Daldy.) A pretty little book is this for read 
little children. Criticism is out of place here ; 
but the book is very well fitted for its object. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. By Frances 
Freeling Broderip. With Illustrations by her 
brother Thomas Hood. (Griffith & Farran.) 
These fables are funny indeed, and they are more 
than funny—they are clever and sensible. We 
like Mrs. Broderip very much, and her brother 
quite as well. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 

The Kellys and the O’Kellys. By Anthony 
Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) This is a hand- 
some book of acknowledged merit; a style of 
reprint which would not disgrace any library table 
in the kingdom. 

Jonathan Oldacre ; or, Leaves from the Diary of 
a Commercial Traveller. By J. Crawford Wilson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Village Pearl,” &c. (Ward & 
lock.) This stirring narrative of commercial life 
is now to be obtained for the small sum of two 
shillings. 

Evelyn Marston. By the Author of ‘ Emilia 
Wyndham.” (Hodgson.) Mr. Hodgson is making 
good progress. His series of novels is one of 
sterling value, few of its volumes will be more 
welcome than the present. 





MINOR POETS. 


Fast and West, and Other Poems. By L. I. T. 
(James Blackwood. ) Among the ‘ Wawe Poets” 
whom we have recently had occasion to introduce 
to our readers, the author of ‘‘ East and West” is 
entitled to hold a foremost place ; and this not so 
much because of his conspicuous abilities, as 
because his tuneful competitors happen to be 
peculiarly tuneless and incompetent. The great 
mistake which most writers of verse fall into, is 
to regard the appreciative as synonymous with 
the productive power; they seem to imagine that 
if they possess poetical sensibility, the “faculty 
divine” is certain to be superadded; whereas 
there are a hundred persons who are qualified to 
enjoy good poetry when they read it, for one 
individual who is able to write it. The poetic 
sensibility united with some literary culture, and 
a certain amount of fluency of poetical expression, 
beguiles many amiable and accomplished persons 
into the belief that they are possessed of the 
divine afflatus, and are specially commissioned to 
be the exponents of the subtlest aspirations of 
their time. They mistake a mere accomplishment 
united with a certain degree of nervous excitability 
for the rare gift of genius ; and make sorry work 
of it accordingly. The clever author of “East 
and West” has made this fatal mistake. He has 
talents ; he can write clever verses ; his course of 
reading has taught him the art of expressing him- 
self with propriety; and his volume of verses 
clearly proves that he has thought as well as read, 
and that he has really something to say and knows 
how to say it well, if he had contented himself 
with saying it in any other than a poetical form. 
We do not like to be harsh in our judgments, and 
gladly recognise merit where we see it ; and there- 
fore, though there is no new thought, no new 
image, no striking expressing of old thoughts and 
images in the following quotation, yet as it is 
essentially pretty we quote it for the pleasure of 
our readers. The piece wherein it appears is 
entitled ‘‘The First Cradle.” 
Come husband, ere thou goest forth 
Take one look at her; oh, ’tis worth 
Some minutes’ loss to see her now, 
What beauty guards her waxen brow 
Cased in pure gold of delicate hair! 
What lines of tenderest violet dye 
The arches of each curtained eye! 
Her cheek, like early morning fair, 
As in far- -caught reflection shews 
Dim likeness of the deeper rose 
On the shut doorway of her mouth, 
Whence, like the perfume-laden South 
Slow gliding through the dew-cool’d leaves 
*Mid the warm hush of summer eves, 
Her sweet breath flickers out and in: 
How soft the rounding of her chin: 
And near it, on the pillow set, 
With rosy dimples breaking o’er, 
Like billows on a dawn-lit shore, 
Smiles a wee chubby hand,—no more; 
For ’neath the broider’d coverlet 
All other charms deep-hidden lie, 
Safe from the chill air’s harmful eye. 


Good taste is exhibited throughout the volume 
in the selection of topics, and ‘considerable dex- 
terity is manifested in the manner in which 
they are treated. The following thought is well 
expressed. 

We run with aweless arms to tear 
The last thin veil from Being’s brow; 
What charm rewards the longing stare ? 
A leering skull, a withered bough. 


With oaken hearts and eagle eyes 

We tread the path our fathers trod; 
But aye in outer knowledge wise, 

Miss the deep truths beneath the sod. 
To daily use our wizards mould 

Jove’s lightning: common brains have power 
To top the dreams of sages old: 

Strong science rears her Babel-tower,— 
A goodly pile that seems to grow 

From day to day, but daily sees 
Far overhead the welkin glow 

Disdainful of its soaring pleas. 

Were these thoughts and sentiments new, the 
author of ‘‘ East and West” might have some 
claim to the title of poet ; but as they have been 
far better expressed by true poets on former occa- 
sions, it would have been as well to have allowed 
the precious gems to have remained in their 
original caskets. 

The Boyne Book of Poetry and Song. (Down- 
shire Protestant Office.) It is a notorious fact 
that the greater part of the lyrical literature of 
Ireland has hitherto been of a disloyal and sedi- 
tious character. National woes and national 
wrongs, the tyranny of the Saxon and the innate 
nobility cf the Celt, have been the most fruitful 
topics to the Milesian bards. Who does not 
remember such songs as ‘‘Up for the Green,” 
‘¢Lillibullero,” ‘‘When Erin first rose,” and 
scores of others breathing a similar spirit? The 
‘*Boyne Book” is intended as a counteractive. 
Songs fired with love to the throne and constitu- 
tion of England have not been wanting; but, 
hitherto there has been no such collection of these 
as could compare with those of an opposite cha- 
racter. The merits of the songs in this little 
collection are of course very various, almost as 
various as the songs themselves. Nevertheless, 
the volume, as a selection of songs for a certain 
class, is decidedly meritorious, and contains some 
pieces of sterling quality. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book, 1860, 6. 
Ahn (F.), Method of L earning German, me Pfeiffer, 12mo. 3s. 
Ahn ee : Method of Learning Greek, 2nd Course, Vs. 6d. 1 vol. com- 


3s. 
ln (8 (F), Method of Learning French, by Didier, 12mo. 3s. 
n (F.), Method of Learning Italian, by Mentcith, a 3s. 
‘aiunii: or, Chinks in My Hut, 2nd ed. 12mo 
Baldwin (R.) , History of England for Young Pe: Tsons, new ed. 12mo. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE first number of Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co.’s Index to Current Literature is now before us. 
It is an admirable production, well printed, and 
carefully compiled. It must meet with extreme 
and deserved success. 


The members of the Social Science Association 
are exerting themselves to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of journeymen bakers; and to this end have 
permitted the circulation of a mass of evidence on 
this subject, and which is to be published in the 
transactions of the Society. Perhaps no better 
specimen of the terrible nature of these facts 
can be found than the following quotation, by 
high authority on such subjects, Dr. Guy, of 
King’s College Hospital who states : 

“T found none [of the journeymen bakers examined] 
in what may be termed robust health, that is to say, with 
healthy, florid complexions. Only 14 in the 100 had a 
tolerably healthy appearance, while the carpenters, who 
may be said to be in the enjoyment of robust health, 
amount to about 72 per cent., and the pee is still 
greater for men working out of doors. Out of 111 bakers, 
19 had some severe and lingering disease of the lungs, 
and 89 complained of being subject to less severe disorders 
of the chest. No less than 70 in the 100 complained of 
being subject to some disease or other, of whom several 
were liable to more than one complaint, while the propor- 
tion so complaining among the brickmakers was 36 per 
cent.; among the bricklayers’ labourers, 24 per cent.; 
among carpenters, 26 per cent.; among scavengers, 19 
per cent.; and among the silk printers, 18 per cent.” 


A little publication has just been issued by 
Messrs. Tal ent & Co., entitled ‘‘ Seth Bede, ‘the 
Methody,’” and pu jorting to be the life of one 
Seth Evans, a Methodist, whose calm life has been 
depicted in the character of Seth Bede, one of the 
brothers in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” The unknown author 
of this publication seems to consider the — 
of that novel to be quite a settled question, an 
speaks of Miss Evans as though she had acknow- 
ledged herself the writer of the work. This 
anonymous author says : 

“ Miss Evans has, under fictitious names, made known 
to the world the virtues and characteristics of her two 
uncles. No one acquainted with either of them will dis- 

ute the correctness of the descriptions. They are life- 
Eise—photographs of both. As, however, there are many 
to whom even a short account of the life and labours of 
Mr. Samuel Evans may prove interesting, these few un- 
pretending pages are published, 

“‘In the work to which reference has been made, the 
author has taken unwarrantable liberty, and represented 
Dinah as the wife of Adam Bede. This, as will be found 
from a perusal of these pages, was not the case, Dinah 
preferring to cast her lot with ‘the Methody.’’ 


The similarity of the lives of Seth Bede and 
Seth Evans is certainly striking, as anybody must 
admit who, having read the novel, reads this little 
publication : 

“The village referred to as Hayslope, in ‘ Adam Bede,” 
may still be seen, but, little altered by the hand of time. 
True, the ‘ Method s’ have a handsome chapel there, and 
the green, where Dinah breathed forth holy prayers, was 
enclosed in 1818; but the sign-board of the ‘ Donnithorne 
—_. still hangs out, and the red-brick hall (now with 

atched windows) is in existence still......... The village 

of haem, in which Seth Evans was born, is sixteen 
wile from Derby, and four miles from Ashbourne, being 
pleasantly situated on the Dove......... The subject of this 
notice was born in the year 1777; his father was the 
village carpenter and undertaker, ‘and appears to have 
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been an honest and respectable man as things went; but 
during the last years of his life he passed too much of his 
time in the village ale-house, to the great grief of his 
family. His melancholy death made a great impression 
upon hisson Seth. It appears that the poor old man was 
out very late one night, and in making his way home 
accidentally fell into a brook, where he was found dead 
the next morning, although scarcely covered with water. 
Anterior to this event, much to the grief of his relatives, 
Seth had become acquainted with some of the disciples 
of John Wesley......-.. Seth thus describes his sensations 
when the sound of the gospel first reached him,—‘ While 
he was praying, conviction first reached me. I was in 
great distress of soul ; theanguish I suffered is indescrib- 
able.’......... How true is it that the experience of Chris- 
tians in all ages, as to their first call from darkness to 
light, corresponds so exactly with each other. Poor Seth 
Evans had not been what would be termed a great sinner 
—he had been an industrious and dutiful son, and more 
free from vice than most young men at his age......... The 
first person to whom Seth opened his mind after his con- 
version was a Mr. Beresford, ‘a precious man of God,’ 
who invited him to his claas......... . Beresford met with 
an accident which killed him.” 


From this period Seth’s course of usefulness 
commenced—he was chosen to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Beresford : 

“*Every preacher, however afterwards he may rise to 
eminence, looks back with affectionate interest to his first 
sermon. Our humble friend was not an exception in this 
respect.” 

The country people would soon walk miles to 
hear ‘‘ young Sam Evans,” and he persisted in his 
course spite the teazing of his elder brothers, who 
held high Church principles. Like Bunyan, he 
had his moments of doubtful terror. He declared 
the enemy often said, ‘‘ You are not called to 
preach ;” but he fought and overcame. Shortly 
after the commencement of this mission he met 
the Dinah of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” Of her it is said : 

**In the abodes of the wretched and miserable she was 
2@ constant visitor—in the dens of infamy and the asylums 
of crime she was to be seen—and on one occasion she did 
not hesitate to follow the penitent murderess to the scaf- 
fold, whispering, till the last fatal moment, words of com- 
fort into her ears......... The appeals of Dinah were so 
touching that they generally met with a ready response. 
eorseeees It was at Ashbourne that Seth Evans first heard 
Dinah preach, and after that they appear to have often 
met each other in various parts of the country at religious 
gatherings.”’ 

Marriage had never been contemplated by Dinah, 
and the handsome young Methodist had some 
difficulty in overcoming her scruples. The couple 
continued to preach, and soon they created a 
religious revival in Roston. After many years of 
Boo deeds and charity, Dinah fell ill and died— 

er death-bed was noble. The ‘‘ Adam Bede” of 
the novelist died some years before Seth, of whose 
end it is said : 

**He gave full directions respecting his coffin; and 
having made an exact calculation by measurement as 
to the most convenient means. of moving it in and out, 
jae 4 were carefully noted down, and handed over to the 
undertaker for his guidance.” 

On one Monday, he knew his time was come. 
He requested a friend to read some passages from 
the Book of Books, then took to his bed and died 
in a few hours, his last moments being calm and 
happy. He was then in his eighty-second year. 
That there are many coincidences between 
**Seth Bede’s” life and the history of ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” few who have read both works will deny ; 
but whether much credit can be given to an 
anonymous elucidator of a disputed point is 
certainly doubtful. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Lirmrary GAzErTrTE. 

S1r,—The above subject is at present a popular one; it 
seems to have burst forth all at once into notice, as though 
some extraordinary agency had called it from the “ vasty 
deep” occupied by things unknown and uncared for. 

It is to be hoped that this movement, now that it has 
assumed this practical and practicable shape, will be 
energetically and systematically carried out. Thousands 
of women may by this means be benefited, who have 
hitherto possessed but a precarious or penurious mainte- 
nance, simply because they have held an uncertain and 
an anomalous position; false pride has proved their 
stumbling-block. 

My objectin addressing you on this subject is to request 
space for a short extract from a pamphlet which you. 
favoured with a liberal notice, a few months ago, in con- 
— with another pamphlet, by the same author, ona 

dred subject, “Domestic Servants” (see Lirzrary 
Gazxrre, May 14th, 1859). 
* * * * * * 

But, ere I conclude my remarks, I must say @ word 
to a class I have not yet addressed—a very numerous 
and a very important one, too—in connection with the 
subject of ‘Woman’s Work.’ I refer to those who have 





had what is called a good education, and were reared 
without any expectation that they would ever have to 
depend upon their own exertions for their maintenance. 
Hundreds—nay, thousands—of once well-to-do women are, 
from some unlooked-for cause, seeking employment in that 
overstocked field, the Governess Market. Why is this? 
Are there no other ways open for them? I think there 
are. But a mistaken idea of what is and what is not 
“respectable,’”’ seems to be a barrier to such persons un- 
dertaking many occupations of responsibility and trust 
which offer. I refer to such situations as matrons, 
nurses, superintendents, secretaries, &c., attached to hos- 
pitals for orphan infants and for the sick, institutions of 
health, and so forth. I need only mention the great 
mortality that occurs in many of the foundling hospitals, 
lying-in institutions, &c., in connection with the prevalent 
ignorance and prejudice among the attendants who gene- 
rally have too much under their control, in order to prove 
that a better state of things ought to be speedily set up. 
The ‘‘ Gamp race”’ should be no longer triumphant; such 
posts should only be filled by intelligent women, of sound 
principles and a good education; only such are capable 
of appreciating and carrying out the directions of medical 
men. With the retirement of ‘‘ Mis. Gamp,’’ such places 
would become respectable, and the foolish idea of losing 
caste and consideration in the world’s esteem would no 
longer withhold really useful and estimable women from 
taking up a position, for which many must feel fitted in 
an eminent degree. 

The above suggestions will show that the plan now 
being practically carried out was proposed more than a 
year ago, these views having been first put forward in an 
article published in the Philanthropist, August 2nd, 1858.* 

Lam, sir, yours truly, 
THE WRITER OF THE PAMPHLET REFERRED TO, 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 
Paris, November 16th. 

THE most intricate comedy ever played upon 
the stage does not certainly go beyond the ‘‘ plot 
and intrigue” resorted to in the ‘‘high comedy” 
at this moment being performed upon the stage of 
central Italy. Here we have whole populations 
‘* set free” as we are told in the Monitewr by the 
victories of France—only, by the express order of 
those who say they set them free, they are not to 
make any use of their freedom. Italy is not to act 
as though she were a free agent. She may do 
what she likes—so long as she does nothing ! She 
is told by the Emperor Napoleon at Milan, in June, 
to ‘‘learn how to fight,’—to make her sons 
‘* soldiers, that they may ultimately be citizens ;” 
and when she prepares to do so in earnest, she is 
told she must inind what she is about, for that the 
‘*Treaty of Villafranca” must be executed. 

Driven to the very last extremity with one man 
only, who does not only his duty, but a// his duty 
—with Garibaldi alone for her champion and sup- 
port—distracted Italy turns to the establishment 
of a regency as a last chance. Anda chance, no 
doubt, it was; but what happens then? The 
‘*friend” who has brought about all this com- 
plication turns round, and officially, and by the 
voice of the Monitewr, says, ‘‘No, there must be 
no regency!” I again say Italy is free—but only 
free to do nothing; to be a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Imperial French showman. If this 
be not a scene of high comedy en grand, I have 
lost a proper sense of what is dramatic. 

In the way of theatrical exhibitions, what is 
going on upon a large scale between Paris and 
Turin is imitated in a small way at Compiégne. 
There, the longing desire of the Empress has been 
at last gratified, and M. Octave Feuillot has 
written a small comédiette, in which her Majesty 
will have a part ‘‘all to herself.” This has been 
the object of long negociations on her part ; she 
tried for it last year, but her taciturn spouse 
made signs that it was positively out of the ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the French saying is probably 
true, that, ‘‘ ce que femme veut Dieu le veut,” and 
the Empress is to mount upon a mimic stage and 
perform a part written expressly for her ! A curious 
coincidence was this; when once the point was 
carried, and the principle of the ‘‘ play-acting” 
granted, then her Majesty went a little further, and 
hinted that she should like to play a proverbe of 
Alfred de Musset’s. This, was thought pos- 
sible. But which proverb? The most harmless 
one was held to be ‘‘ JZ faut qwune porte soit 
ouverte ou fermée ;” but when this had been agreed 
upon, it was suggested that ridicule would attach 
to the fact ; for that, while the entire political 


* “A Few Words on Woman’s Work.” Tweedie, 337, 
Strand. 











conduct of France was precisely that of forcing a 
‘door” to be neither ‘* shut nor open,” it would 
be laughable to comment upon it by playing at 
Court the only piece in the world the title whereof 
was capable of being made use of against the 
Emperor and the government. People here are 
quick-witted, and no one present would haye 
failed to apply the proverb ; so that was giver. up, 
and probably Le caprice will be the proverb 
enacted. 

I am bound to say the Schiller Festival went 
off, upon the whole, very well. All the Fost. 
lieds, Cantatas, &c., being sung, and all the 
speeches being spoken, in German, which only 
the Teutonic part of the audience understood, it 
was, of course, possible to ‘‘ blink” a certain 
number of questions that would have been 
awkward to treat before a purely Parisian public, 
The new Cantata of Meyerbeer, written (like his 
Triumphal March) entirely for this ceremony, is a 
fine composition, but the march itself is one of his 
very finest. There is an entrée of brass instr. 
ments, after a harp effect, that is as fine as the 
famous phrase in the Coronation March of the 
Prophete. 

One of the curious things at this Schiller ft 
for those who thoroughly understood German, was 
the recital of the scene in Don Carlos by Dawison, 
Naturally, a really dramatic actor loses consider- 
ably from want of the accessories of the stage, 
from want of costume, action, &c., and therefore 
it would be unfair altogether to judge this artist, 
whose reputation in Germany is very great; but 
mere recitation is independent of any stage effect, 
and is chiefly dependent on the capacity of the 
voice, and on the just and true conception of the 
passages recited. Now, here I cannot reftain 
from saying, I found Dawison unequal to the fame 
that had preceded him. He is evidently anin- 
telligent man, but more is required than intelli- 
gence only to be a perfect actor, or to embody 
perfectly the parts written by a poet suchas 
Schiller. Dawison has a great want. of variety 
in the vocal intonations ; his voice is monotonous, 
and he is addicted to forcing it, nearly all his 
‘‘effects” being produced by ranting. As was 
natural, his reading of Posa was far superior to 
his reading of the parts of King Philip and of 
Duke Alba (parts to which he is not accustomed 
upon the stage) ; but in many parts I could have 
wished his reading of Posa to be quite different ; 
quieter in some parts, more heart-felt throughout, 
more youthfully enthusiastic. I wanted him to 
have less mere intelligence, and more emotion. 
Some passages, however, were remarkably well 
given ; the second repetition of ‘‘ ch kann icht 
Fiirstendiener sein” was very truly and_ loftily 
said, and in the famous cry of ‘‘ Geben Sie Gedan- 
kenfreiheit,” there was a real sense of all that the 
words imply. 

The strange thing was, that in that enormous 
circus, crammed full of human beings, only a 
fourth, perhaps, of whom knew one word of what 
was spoken, all seemed to vibrate to the exclama- 
tion, and one burst of enthusiasm followed the 
words : ‘‘Give them but liberty of thought !” 

Probably freedom has a language of its own, 
which everybody understands, for « certainly 
Schiller’s accents, clamouring for freedom in an 
unknown idiom, woke a tremendous echo in the 
public. : 

There is a rage for ‘‘revivalism” here as in 
other places, but purely in the way of art. The 
Thédtre Lyrique is as usual foremost in the laud- 
able undertaking of bringing forward the works of 
the old masters to be appreciated by the present 
generation. In a few days we shall have the 
Orphée aux Enfers, with Madame Viardot as 
Orpheus, and we shall be able to judge really of 
how far Gluck meets the exigences of modern 
art. The rehearsals are under the superintendence 
of Berlioz, than whom no one better could be 
chosen. He has made the old masters his special 
study, and no one knows Gluck as he does. It 
is thought, however, impracticable to give the 
original overture to Orphée. The orchestration 
seemed so very much too slight in these days of 
saxhorns, ophicleides, and cathedral bells, that it 


was thought unadvisable to begin a classical work 
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by a piece of music which might at once indispose 
the public. 

The young girl who is to play the part of 
Purydice has literally been ‘‘ caught” in one of 
the cafés chantants of the Boulevards, and her 
ignorance and naiveté are beyond belief. At one 
of the last rehearsals, seeing Berlioz very busy 

iving instructions to the choruses and to Mdme. 

jardot, the young lady asked whether “that was 
M. Gluck?” ‘‘ No,” was the reply, ‘‘it is only 
a great friend of his.” The girl looked rather 
angry, and said she thought he might ‘‘deal a 
little less unceremoniously by what was not his 
own music.” 

This little Thédtre Lyrique has so admirably 
done its duty by the public and by art, that who- 
ever wants to attempt eithera ‘‘revival” or an 
“improvement” applies to M. Carvalho, its in- 
telligent director. A few weeks since, Richard 
Wagner and his ‘‘ school” took it into their heads 
that the Tannhaiiser might be an interesting spec- 
tacle for the Parisians, and a Polish princess 
called upon the husband of Mdme. Miolan, and 
suggested the ‘‘ getting up” of some of Wagner’s 

eras. Probably M. Carvalho thought that even 
Gluck, austere as he is, was more likely to “take” 
than a composer who sets out by saying that any 
“melodic-phrase is a mistake ;” so he is reported 
to have proposed that twelve or fifteen hundred 
pounds should first be insured to him for the 
expenses of bringing out the masterpiece of ‘ the 
music of the Future,” as Wagner’s disciples call 
his operas. Such great works as Lohengrans or 
Tannhaiiser (as is said to have been the argument) 
cannot be fittingly represented under an outlay of 
80,000 francs. 

I am inclined to fancy that the fervour of the 
“school” has been a little checked by this 
financial complication, and probably the ardour 
of the disciples will resemble that of the indi- 
vidual who was ready to ‘‘swear to,” but not to 
“bet upon,” his political chief’s success. 

The Théatre Frangais has had a gentle kind of 
triumph with a very harmless milk-and-water five- 
act piece, called Le Duc Job, in which the scenes 
of all young Alexandre Dumas’s plays are badly- 
imitated, and severely diluted ; added to which 

ou have the declamations brought into fashion, 

Ponsard against the Bourse; the whole ex- 
tremely well performed and remarkably well 
dressed, which, in the present state of the French 
drama, would appear to be pretty well all that is 
needed. 

Apropos to dresses, there is a system established 
at Compiégne, that to English ideas does seem 
something positively wicked. Four toilettes a-day 
are about the general requirement, though there 
are days when only three are necessary ; the invi- 
tations are for eight days, and no lady is expected 
ever to be seen twice wearing the same gown. 
Count this up, and you will find an average 
of 30 or 32 toilettes to be carried down to 
the Court. Suppose a female invitée not to be 
alone, but to have a daughter (or two daughters) 
with her—you come at once to 90 or 96 dresses ! 

ow the average of these gowns will be 250 
francs (10/.), because, whilst the finer ones cost 
300, 400, or 500 franes each, there may be some 
which cost only 120 or 150 franes ; bat put them 
all at 250 francs, you reach, for each person, the 
figure of 3007. or 3207. ; and if two ersons, 6007. or 
640/.; if three, 9002. or 9607. ! This fact alone is 
monstrous—we English can have no hesitation in 
Saying so; and when you come to think of what 
French fortunes are, you see at once a prime cause 
ot _ the corruption, and the immorality, and the 


Let us proudly look at home and compare the 
noble decencies, the elegant simplicity, of Windsor 
or Osborne with all this false luxury, with all 


$ gaudiness, Let us,—who, as far as a Court | 


§0es, still possess the real thing,—let us rejoice that 


we have a Queen whose lustre is given to her by | 


her virtues, and by her inborn royal 
er v " grace and 
dignity, and who could gain autline by having 
Tecourse to an outward show more fitted for a 
Dame aux camellias than for a sovereign. When 
we “look on that picture and on this,” we may 
eed well be delighted at the contrast 3 and, 


what is more, we may understand why our 
beloved and respected mistress has around her 
such a host of dignified, pure women ; of women 
gocd and simple as they are fair, but whose high 
historic names and whose beauty have splendour 
sufficient in themselves to do without the ac- 
cessories of ornament, costing in one week the 
yearly income of a gentleman’s family. 1 confess 
this item of expenditure at Compiégne seems to 
me quite shameful. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
eee 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Turs. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. Continued 
discussion ‘‘ On the Government Water-works, Tra- 
falgar Square,” and, if time permits, “On Arterial 
Drainage and Outfalls,’ by Mr. R. B. Grantham, 
M. Inst. C. E. 

— Zoological Society, 9 P.M. 1. “On the Reptiles, 
Batrachians, and Fishes, collected by the Rev. 
H. B. Tristram in the Algerian Sahara,” by Dr. 
Giinther. 2. “On new birds from the Rio Napo,” 
by Mr. Sclater. e 

Wep. Society of Arts,8 P.M. ‘‘ On China, and its Rela- 
tions to British Commerce,” by Sir John Bowring, 
F.R.S. 

—~ British Archeological Association, 8h P.M. 1. “On 
Ceesar’s Passage of the Thames and his route after- 
wards,” by the Rev. Henry Jenkins. 2. “On Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities discovered at Caistor,” by Mr. 
Bateman. 

Tuurs. Royal Society. 1. “On Spontaneous Evapora- 
tion,’ by Dr. B. G. Babington. 2. “On Recent 
Theories and Experiments regarding Ice at or near 
its Melting Point,’’ by Professor J. Thomson. 


Royat GEOGRAPHICAL SocreTy.—The opening 
meeting of this Society for the session, was held 
on Momay evening, at Burlington House, Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Elections. Professor Otto Struve, of St. 
Petersburg, as a corresponding member; Sir 
Edward Borough, Bart. ; the Rev. Charles Oakley, 
M.A.; Lord Henry Scott; Henry Duckworth, 
George Gammie, Charles Maret, M.A., and Francis 
Tagard, Esqs., were elected Fellows. Accessions. 
The accessions to the Library and Map Rooms 
since the last meeting included among others, 
2009 Ordnance Maps; 76 Admiralty Charts ; 
Sheets of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
India; Good Maps of Belgium and Sardinia ; 
Papen’s Hohen-Schichten- Karte von Central 
Europe ; Charts of the Zambesi, Shire, &c., by 
the Livingstone Expedition ; Schrenck’s Reisen 
und Forschungen im Amfr-Lande, 1854-56 ; 
Alberdi’s Organizacion dela Confederacion Argen- 
tina; Forrest’s New Guinea and the Moluccas ; 
Jackson’s Morocco; Hall’s Manual of South 
African Geography ; Kupffer’s Annales de l’Obser- 
vatoire Central de Russie; and the transactions 
of various geographical and scientific societies at 
home and abroad. The Paper read was: ‘‘ Dis- 
coveries by the late Expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin and party, &c.” by Captain, 
M’Clintock, R.N. 





Roya Institute oF British ARCHITECTS.— 
The decease of the President of this Institute, 
Earl de Grey, will prevent any meeting of mem- 
| bers and visitors in these rooms on Monday 
| evening next, the 21st instant. The reading of 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s paper on ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey,” announced at the last meeting, when the 
President was in the chair, is postponed to 
another occasion. 





British Horowocicat InstrruTe.—The Council 
of this Institute having resolved to devote the 
Thursday evenings in each week to the reading of 
papers and for discussion on horological subjects, 
the first meeting of the present season took place 





Nov. 10th, at the rooms of the Institution, 35, 
Northampton Square, Clerkenwell. Adam Thom- 
son, Esq., in the chair. Mr. Ferguson Cole = 
a long and learned address on the question of the 
‘* Relative advantages of the Lever and Duplex 
Escapements, and which may be considered the 





best suited for pocket Timekeepers.” After describ- 
| ing, by the aid of diagrams, the principles involved 
| in the construction of both escapements, and a 
method of working from which the best. results 
may be obtained, he concluded by stating that from 








his own experience he gave the preference to the 
lever escapement, as performing with nearly an 
equal accuracy, being less liable to derangement, 
and easily repaired : qualities which, in a commer- 
cial view of the question, gave it great advantage 
over the beautiful but delicate duplex. An 
animated discussion followed, in which several 
members took part by relating their experience of 
the performance of watches, to which the lever or 
duplex had been applied, the majority expressing 
an opinion that, from the causes above stated, the 
lever escapement was gradually superseding the 
duplex in publie estimation. 





CHEMICAL Soctrry.—Nov. 3, Professor Brodie, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. E. Smith read, a 
paper, ‘On the Immediate Source of the Carbon 
excreted by the Lungs.” Professor Bloxam read a 
paper, ‘‘On the Crystalline Hydrates of Baryta 
and Strontia.” He showed, in opposition to the 
statements of most authors, that hydrate of 
strontia, unlike hydrate of baryta, is decomposed 
at a red heat. 





ALKALINE GLAss.—Electricians have long beer 
acquainted with the fact, that some kinds of glass 
containing an excess of alkali can never be kept 
dry, and are in consequence unfit for their wa 
It appears that similar sorts of glass, which are 
not uncommon, do not suit the photographer. 
Some of this glass becomes covered with minute 
fissures on being heated, and presents a rough, 
scaly surface. Mr. Splitgerber proposes a simple 
method of detecting this glass. He drops upon 
the plate to be tested a little fused chloride of cal- 
cium, which leaves no mark if the glass be good, 
but if it is bad, produces a rough opaline 
appearance, 

PROPAGATION OF FEvER.—Dr. William Budd, 
communicating with the Lancet, attributes the 
propagation of intestinal fever to the presence of 
a specific poison conveyed into privies and sewers 
in the evacuations of diseased persons. He ad- 
duces several instances in confirmation of his 
theory, which if correct points to the necessity of 
special measures to prevent places of convenience 
and sewers from being the means of spreadin 
disease. The chemistry of these questions is 
in its infancy, and we are unable to exhibit the 


poisonous matter in a separate form, or trace the- 


precise conditions under which it is produced. 
Until this is done too great caution cannot be em- 
ployed in re ager judgment upon the various 
theories which doctors propound. The only safe 
course is to regard the presence of all masses of 
putrefying substances as probable sources of 
danger, and to ensure their removal from the 
vicinity of human habitations. If a man dies of 
fever, it is a matter of little consequence whether 
the doctor calls it ‘ intestinal” or ‘‘typhus.” 


He is welcome to any name he likes, s> that we 


are insured against the faet. 

ArtiFiciaL Ick.—M. Carré, of Paris, has 
recently introduced a machine for the artificial 
formation of ice which is highly spoken of. 
The principle is that of the well-known air- 
pump experiment, in which water is frozen by 
the abstraction of its heat through the evapo- 
ration of ether in contact with it; and some 
of our readers may remember an ingenious 
apparatus for carrying on this process on a large 
scale which was exhibited in Holborn a few years 
ago. Ice formed in this manner could never, in 
point of price, compete with the natural produc- 
tion in the vicinity of cheap means of transport ; 
but it is quite possible that it might become an ar- 
ticle of merchandise among a wealthy and luxurions 


community, out of the way of ordinary sources of 


=. M. Carré’s refrigerator consists of' a 
4 indrical vase of copper, hermetically sealed im 
all parts. The upper wall of this cylinder is 
pierced with holes, into which copper tubes are 
fixed with solder. These tubes are open at the top 
and closed at the bottom, and similar tubes, con- 
taining the water to be frozen, are dropped ittto 
them, contact heing prevented by an intervening 
layer of alcohol, which ensures facility in with- 
drawing the inner tubes after bert uer of con- 
gelation. The cylinder is then filled with ether, 
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which is pumped out in form of vapour as evapor- 
ation takes place, and condensed in order that it 
may be neat again. When the process is finished, 
the ice-tubes are withdrawn, and their contents 
detached by a momentary immersion in cold 
water, which allows them to be shaken out like 
candles from a mould. The cold produced in the 
refrigerating, or alveolar, tubes is so intense that 
a thermometer plunged into the alcohol left in 
one of them after the withdrawal of the ice tube, 
fell, in five minutes, to 138° Fahrenheit, and a 
moistened finger brought into contact with the 
side of the tube was instantly frozen to it, with 
the sensation of a violent burn. M. Carré can 
produce rather less than 1 ewt. of ice in an hour 
and a-half with two-horse power. 








FINE ARTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET PICTURES 
BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Foe, frost, storm, Lord Mayor’s Day, and the 
Winter Exhibition, prove incontestably that 
‘* Winter is y-comen in.” Yet there is always a 
genial air about the Winter Exhibition. The 
room is a snug one; and the pictures are all of 
‘cabinet size, and mostly of unassuming subjects. 
You feel constrained to took at them leniently, 
and think the best you can of the whole affair, 
just as though you were in the drawing-room of 
‘an old friend, or the studio of a good-natured but 
exigent acquaintance. Still, with every desire to 
say the best we can of it, we are compelled to 
admit that the Winter Exhibition of 1859 is not 
the best of the seven. There are more pictures on 
the walls than last year or some previous years, 
but they are smaller, of less value, and more of 
them it seems to us have been exhibited before. 
We never look for anything very great or very 
startling at this November don, but the present 
is beyond the average of common-place and tame- 
ness. Several of the old contributors are missing ; 
several send works of small account ; and even 
the pre-Raphaelites, who usually muster here in 
force, make but a poor and anything but a pre- 
Raphaelistic display. 

Stanfield has a couple of small pictures—home 
‘subjects—treated in his most thoughtful style. 
Almost they might be called picture poems. ‘The 
Goodwin Sands’ (No. 146) shows that treacherous 
shoal, with a hapless ship lying on it, a total wreck. 
Far off, the Goodwin light is burning dimly, for 
the morning is breaking over the scene of ruin. 
But though the tide has receded, and the storm is 
passing away, neither on wreck nor sand do we 
see trace of a human being. We may hope that 
some gallant life-boat crew has been here, but 
there is a dreary hopeless atmosphere hanging 
about the scene which seems to convey the notion 
that the painter had no good news to tell us. 
The companion picture ‘Land’s End’ (147), also 
shows us a wreck, but here the vessel has gone on 
the rocks in broad day-light, and we may antici- 
pate succour from the number of fishermen and 
coastmen who are hurrying to the beach. Both 
the pictures are very effective in character ; 
painted with masterly ease and decision; the 
chiaroscuro admirably managed; the prevalent 
colour much what we should expect to see under 
the circumstances. It is too late to complain of 
it now, else we might wish that Mr. Stanfield 
could be induced to vary the prevalent hue some- 
what. It is rather trying to one’s memory to 
see, for instance, those well-remembered Cornish 
rocks, and that deep clear sea, painted of almost 
the same hue as the turbid water and muddy 
shoals of the Kentish coast. But we very wil- 
lingly accept the pictures as they are, glad to see 
Mr. Stanfield continue to set so good an example 
to his juniors of careful workmanship, and glad 
that he can still paint so well and with such 
evident enjoyment in his labour. The pictures 
both bear date June, 1859. 

Mr. Roberts has also a pair of newly-painted 
age views in Rome, of about the same size as 

r. Stanfield’s English scenes. But Mr. Roberts 
has long ceased to paint anything better than 
somewhat loose sketches in oil. 














D Though his | her dress—a green worsted jacket (crochet-work 
pictures are of subjects in which the details are | we believe the ladies call it), a red and white 


most precious, he is utterly neglectful of them; 
and in scenes of which a rich and brilliant colour 
seems almost an inherent portion, he confines 
himself to a dirty drab. Yet take them as 
sketches, or studies of effect, and you will be 
delighted with their cleverness, and enjoy their 
suggestiveness. The better of the two is No. 130, 
“Remains of the Temple of Mars Ultor;’ the 
other, ‘ Remains of the Temple of Minerva’ (129), 
is careless in drawing and far too negligent of 
details ; a building of such celebrity, if painted 
at all, should have been painted with some regard 
to its noble forms and exquisite finish. The rest 
of the picture is, however, as carelessly handled 
as the temple ; and the whole has an awkwardly 
squat aspect. 

‘ King Lear and Cordelia’ (114), by D. Maclise, 
R.A., is merely a careful study for a large paint- 
ing: it is dated 1853. The head of Lear is a very 
powerful one, but the right hand is too small, 
and, as it strikes us, somewhat questionable in 
drawing. It is painted with a curious resemblance 
to fresco, and with surface quite unlike the usual 
hard smooth surface of the painter's oil pictures. 
‘ Morning’ (156), and ‘ Home Thoughts’ (157), 
KE. M. Ward, R.A., are a couple of cleanly painted 
and clever studies of female heads. ‘ Bed Time’ 
(157), by Mrs. E. M. Ward, is a more finished 
picture, but the subject is scarcely worth the 
labour spent upon it. A sulky child objecting to 
go into the bath before getting into bed, with a 
very common-place servant coaxing it to be a 
good child, surely can interest none but the 
mother of the pouting young lady. Nor is the 
execution so happy as in many previous pictures 
we have seen from Mrs. Ward’s easel. ‘ A Thing 
of Beauty is a Joy for ever’ (126), J. Phillip, 
A.R.A., or as we may now write R.A, is 
our admirable painter’s favourite donna in her 
old habiliments. But much as we admire Mr. 
Phillip, and much as we admire the lady to 
whom he is so constant, we must confess that we 
are not so impressed with the supremacy of her 
beauty as he seems to be. At any rate, we must 
be permitted to doubt whether a thing of beauty 
with so unintellectual a countenance would remain 
a joy for ever : and we are half-inclined to advise 
Mr. Phillip (though, we fear, he is too much 
infatuated to listen to advice) to break off the 
connection ere it be too late, or, if he will 
not do that, at least to present Madame with 
a new robe and scarf. Mr. Poole has, in two 
small pictures (127-8), entitled ‘Girl stand- 
ing at a Well,’ and ‘Girl going to the Spring,’ 
returned to the class of subjects by which 
he first acquired celebrity. But he has been so 
long painting grand, murky, historical solemnities, 
that simple out-of-doors Nature evidently ‘‘ puts 
him out.” More like one of Mr. Poole’s early 
pictures is Mr. Thomas Faed’s ‘Anxious Look- 
Out’ (58), a sturdy Scotch (or Irish ?) fisherman’s 
lass, by the sea-side, looking however angry, 
rather than anxious, but a bonnie lass, and 
capitally painted. 

The pre-Raphaelite leaders, Mr. Millais, and Mr. 
Holman Hunt, send only a small head each. Mr. 
Millais’s is entitled ‘ Meditation’ (121), but the 
feeling suggested by the picture is rather that of 
remorse. It is a very forcibly-painted head of a 
female of an order of beauty not often met with 
out of Mr. Millais’s canvases. The eyes are 
large and vacant, lips thick and red, nose slightly 
retroussé, chin long and forward, upper lip with 
tracings of incipient hair: a face full of restrained 
sensuousness, which is symbolised further by a 
wreath of passion-flowers on the head. The 
face is one that cannot fail to make a strong, but 
will hardly leave a ——— impression on the spec- 
tator. Asa painting it will not add to Mr. Millais’s 
fame, but it is we suppose only a study, and as a 
study of characteristic expression it isvery striking. 
‘The School Girl's Hymn’ (97), by W. Holman 
Hunt, is a small head of a country charity school- 
girl, with her mouth wide open, and twisted in an 
extraordinary manner, singing on her way to 
school. The most noticeable thing in the picture, 
however, is the curiously elaborate imitation of 











worsted scarf (looking both like veritable worsted 
work), and a brown straw hat. But curiously 
enough Mr. Hunt has a double here. In ‘The 
he of the Brood’ (117), by R. B. Martineau, we 

ave the very same gtr in the same jacket, scarf, 
and hat, and painted of the same size, and in pre. 
cisely the same manner—but here, instead of dis. 
torting her face in her efforts at singing, she ig 
smiling at a little chick which she holds in her 
hands. Mr. Wallis has a study (or a picture), 
‘Xarifa’ (154), a very lofty lady, seated medi- 
tatively. All the subsidiary parts of the 
picture,—the lady’s purple velvet robe, the 
tapestry, the furniture,—are painted solidly and 
well. Only the lady’s face is unsubstantial,—lost 
in a purple haze. Mr. F. M. Brown sends this 
year merely a very small circular view of ‘ South. 
end’ (16), in which the things that arrest the eye 
are the bright red postman’s cart and postman’s 
coat ; a cow in a very ungainly but very natural 
posture ; and the odd way in which the top of the 
tree conforms to the top of the frame. Mr. Brown 
is an able painter, but he resolutely sets himself 
against all largeness of style and beauty of form— 
and he must not be surprised if he has to seek in 
the applause ofa select few amends for the neglect 
of the many. Mr. J. Brett sends only one of his 
curiously minute views of ‘the Glacier of Rosen- 
lani’ (13), and a study in water-colours of a country 
school-girl ‘ Kept in.’ 

The only really ambitious pictures by young 
men are: ‘ Boswell’s Introduction to the Literary 
Club’ (45), by Eyre Crowe ; and ‘David playing 
on the Harp before Saul’ (143), by S. Solomon, 
The reader will recollect Boswell’s account of his 
reception at the club. In Mr. Crowe’s picture, 
Johnson is leaning over the back of a chair address- 
ing the new member. Among those present are 
Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Reynolds. Mr. 
Crowe has taken great pains with his picture, but 
we are afraid he is not to be congratulated on 
having succeeded with the portraits. Burke isa 
palpable failure. So is Reynolds—which is inex- 
cusable, seeing what excellent likenesses are avail- 
able of him at so many different periods of his 
life. Perhaps, on the whole, Johnson is the most 
characteristic figure. Poor Goldie is of course 
habited in his peach-blossom suit, for painters 
seem to regard it as much a settled thing that 
Goldsmith shall always wear his peach-blossom 
velvet, as that Cowper shall at all times and 
everywhere have on his night-cap. In the tech- 
nicalities of his picture, Mr. Crowe, we think, 
shows considerable improvement. Mr. Solomon's 
picture is a singular one. The figures, drapery, 
and garniture, are intensely Judaic. It is evident 
that every part has been carefully studied, but 
the result is not a pleasing picture. The head of 
Saul is characteristic, the expression striking ; but 
David is a stick; and the woman and child are 
wonderfully tall and skinny. But Mr. Solomon 
has plainly no eye for beauty, or sternly refuses to 
become her votary. He has a Babylon drawing 
(145), which is the very idealisation of feminine 
ugliness. We are sorry to be obliged to say it of 
a lady’s picture, but Miss Solomon's ‘Reading 
for Pluck,’ and ‘Reading for Honours,’ are, what 
no lady’s pictures ought to be, thoroughly 
vulgar, and not free from coarseness. Ladies 
should not handle such subjects. ‘ Mary and the 
Holy Women’ (60), by F. Fitzgerald, watching 
apparently from a room in the governor's house, 
tho departure to Calvary, whilst Peter turns from 
the window ‘‘ weeping bitterly,” is better in in- 
tention than execution. Mr. Fitzgerald is hardly 
strong enough yet for such themes. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke, A.R.A., has three small 
‘Views of Venice and its Neighbourhood’ (35-37), 

ainted with the care he never fails to bestow on 
his work, and with the strength and glow of 
colour, and atmospheric peculiarities, he has 
lately aimed at producing. Mr. Hering has 
two very pleasing works—‘A Sunset View of 
the Bay of Baie,’ and ‘Mountain, Lake, and 
Water-fall,’ in one long low frame —the fall 
occupying the centre. Mr. G. Stanfield has a 
view of ‘ Richmond, Yorkshire’ (148), clear, sharp, 


cold, and lifeless. Mr. Oakes will, if he do not 


take heed, become a confirmed mannerist. He 
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has ‘A Ford on the Traich-wen’ (122), which is, 
in character of shallow stream, tangled weeds, 
distant level, and clouded sky, the very counter- 

rt of many that have gone before ; whilst ‘A 
tudy on the Common’ is precisely the sandy 
common he has painted scores of times already. 
Mr. Hayes has three or four graceful little views, 
put he does not make the progress his early pic- 
tures promised. Mr. Hulme goes on steadily, but 
he wants largeness of style. Mr. Williams has a 
couple of carefully studied and vigorously painted 
scenes, and Mr. A. Gilbert two or three of small 
size, but very chastely painted. 

There yet remain, we see, several painters of 
genre, against whose works we have a note; but 
we must pass them by with very brief mention. 
And first, we will dismiss that provokingly un- 

ual painter, Mr. C. Rossiter, who has here ‘A 
Pastoral’ (133), very true and very careful, but 
devoid of all interest. Artists should choose their 
subjects, not pick them up at hazard. Mr. G 
Smallfield’s ‘Dancing Lesson’ (136) looks as 
though he had been studying M. Chavet. His 
other works are but poor. ‘ Cowper's Mother’ 
(99), by A. Johnstone, is, we fancy, a small 
replica of a picture exhibited at the Academy this 
ear. By Mr. Gale there is an exceedingly clever 
ittle portrait of a child in a fancy dress, ‘The 
Little Cardinal ;’ and another, ‘The May Gar- 
land.’ One of the largest pictures in the room is 
a full orbed ‘Luna,’ that maiden ‘‘ whom mortals 
call the moon,” but which, under favour of Mr. 
Sidney Hodges, we should take to be a portrait 
of some sublunary fair. 

The water-colour drawings are not very numer- 
ous. Among them are two large and carefully- 
painted sea-views by Mr. C. Davidson, ‘East’ (47), 
the full moon risen some distance above the 
horizon ; and ‘ West’ (48), the setting sun. The 
veteran William Hunt sends some very tempting 
‘Apricots, Grapes, Currants,’ &c. (96); Mrs. 
Harrison several branches of charming flowers ; 
Mrs. Oliver a couple of firmly drawn coloured 
sketches ; and Margaret Gillies, a pretty maiden, 
‘Waiting for the Return of the Herring Boats.’ 

Among the drawings is one that rather puzzles 
us. It is by Mr. Marks, and represents an old 
watchman, who is clad in medieval cloak and 
hood. In his left hand he carries a long watch- 
man’s bill, with a lighted lantern suspended from 
its top. In his right hand he holds a cowhorn, 
which he is blowing with all his might at the door 
ofa Norman church. Like many of Mr. Marks’ 
drawings, it looks in one sense a caricature, in 
another a'serious composition. The ludicrous, how- 
ever, decidedly predominates ; yet in the place of a 
title the frame as well as the catalogue, bears the 
inscription, ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” If it be a joke 
{though in that case it was probably suggested by 
a well-known painting), it borders on the profane : 
if it be serious, it requires elucidation. 


On Wednesday last, two new Royal Academi- 
cians were elected—an architect and a painter : 
Mr. Sydney Smirke in the room of Sir Robert 
Smirke, resigned ; and Mr. John Phillip in the 
room of Mr. ©. R. Leslie, deceased. To the choice 
little objection can be raised—none as respects the 
merits of the men themselves. Both have fairly 
won their honours. The architect of the Reading- 
Room at the British Museum, the United Univer- 
sity, the Carlton, and the Conservative Club- 
Houses, and other important works, and one of 
the most acomplished members of his profession, 
Mr. Smirke seemed to be fairly marked out by 
his position as the successor of his brother. There 
‘was, in fact, only one other architect among the 
Associates to compete with him; and, without 
entering into the question of their relative merits, 
it could not be overlooked that, whilst Mr. Smirke 
has been tweive years an Associate, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott has been but two ; and being besides a much 
— man, Mr. Scott can afford to wait a little 
onger. And this suggests the only question that 
¢an be raised as to Mr. Phillip’s election. He is 
an admirable painter, and will do more honour to 
the Academy than he will receive from it; but he 


was only elected Associate in 1857, and there are 
several other excellent painters of some ten or 
twelve years’ longer standing who do not deserve 
to be passed over. 





DEATH OF JAMES Warp, R.A.—Already there 
is a new vacancy in the ranks of the Royal 
Academy. On the 16th inst., Mr. James Ward, 
the oldest of its members, died at his residence, 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire. Born in London, in 
October, 1769, he lived to enter upon his ninety- 
first year. Educated as an engraver in mezzotint, 
he taught himself painting by watching George 
Morland paint, and copying his works; and his 
own early pictures were so much in Morland’s 
manner, that they were sold by the dealers as the 
works of that master. For many years he con- 
tinued to engrave as well as to paint, and was 
appointed engraver to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV.; but devoted himself wholly to 
painting, as soon as there was a sufficient demand 
for his pictures. At first, his, chief dependence 
was on portraits of horses, dogs, and cattle ; but 
his spare hours were employed on works of a more 
ambitious scope, both as to subject and size. 
Among these were his ‘ Bull Bait,’ ‘ Horse and 
Serpent,’ ‘ Bulls Fighting,’ ‘The Deer Stealer,’ 
&c. But, gaining confidence, he soared still 
higher—selecting for his pencil subjects like 
‘The Fall of Phaeton,’ and ‘The Angel 
troubling the Pool of Bethesda.’ The British 
Institution having offered a premium of 1000/7. 
for the best sketch commemorative of the 
Battle of Waterloo, Ward became a com- 
petitor, and to his ‘Battle of Waterloo—an 
Allegory,’ the prize was awarded ; the directors 
at the same time giving him a commission to 

aint a large picture of it for Chelsea Hospital. 

hen finished, the picture was exhibited in the 
Egyptian Hall, but proved anything but attrac- 
tive; and though it was afterwards hung up in 
the hall of Chelsea Hospital, it was subsequently 
taken down, and now lies packed away on rollers 
in some lumber room of that institution. Ward, 
however, always held fast to the belief that it was 
one of the chef-d@euvres of the English school ; 
and as long as he was able to paint he continued 
to produce allegorical pictures, though, following 
his own bent, they were theological rather than 
military. But his power lay in the delinea- 
tion of the domestic animals, and until he 
became an incurable mannerist, he painted 
animals with great truth and vigour. His largest 
and perhaps his best work was a picture of 
an ‘ Alderney Bull and Cow,’ painted of life-size, 
and avowedly in rivalry with the famous ‘Bull’ 
of Paul Potter. It was among the British pictures 
at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, and 
its truth and power were generally recognised. 
Afterwards it was placed in the picture gallery of 
the Crystal Palace, but whether it remains there 
now we do not know. A couple of his pictures 
are in the Vernon Collection. During his late 
years Mr. Ward’s pictures in the Royal Academy 
exhibitions often excited the risibility of the 
younger men, as much from the strange choice of 
subjects, and the still stranger original verses that 
accompanied them, as from their very peculiar 
treatment. But though he had withdrawn from 
London to a pleasant cottage at Cheshunt, the old 
man kept on painting as long as he could guide 
his pencils, continuing to exhibit regularly till 
1855, when he was in his 86th year: his last 
Academy picture being ‘The Morning Gray—with 
Cattle of different Breeds.’ Mr. Ward was not a 
great painter, but he painted some pictures of 
animals that will in their peculiar walk contribute 
to sustain the reputation of the British school; he 
was enthusiastically attached to his profession ; 
and he was a worthy man. 

Another entry in the obituary of the week, 
that of the Earl de Grey, who died on the 14th 
inst., aged seventy-eight, claims a word of notice 
in this place, he having held for nearly a quarter 
of a century the post of President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and taken a warm 
and active interest in all its proceedings. He pre- 
sided at the opening of the session of 1859-60, 





exactly a week before his death. 








The National Gallery is about to be enriched 
with a noble pair of landscapes by Ruysdell, said 
to be among the finest works of that artist in 
existence. They were purchased at the sale of 
the gallery of Count Andreas Stolberg, at Hanover, 
October 31, for about 2,250/., and may soon be 
expected in this country. We shall duly chronicle 
their arrival. They are the more precious, because 
the National Gallery had previously no example 
by the master, and his finer works are becoming. 
rare. Giulio Romano’s ‘Birth of Jupiter,’ pur- 
chased at Lord Northwick’s sale, we may add, 
= be exhibited to the public for the first time 
to-day. 








Rosa Bonheur’s picture of the ‘Horse Fair,” 
which we last week mentioned was being exhi- 
bited in ‘‘the Picture Gallery of Canterbury 
Hall,” a concert and smoking-room in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Westminster Road, is, as we 
feared, the picture bequeathed by Mr. Jacob Bell 
to the nation. The print publisher who purchased: 
of the artist the per by the terms of his 
agreement holds possession of the picture for 
some time longer; and he it appears sent it for 
exhibition to Canterbury Hall, with a view to 
obtaining subscribers for the engraving. He has, 
we suppose, the right to exhibit the picture, but 
surely there must be some limit as to place and 
time. Whatever may be thought of the propriety 
of the locality in other respects, there can be no. 
second opinion as to the danger to which the pic- 
ture must be exposed in a place of that particular 
description ; and some little scruple ought, one 
would think, to be shown in dealing with a picture 
which is national property. The same palin 
holds possession of Frith’s ‘Derby Day’—will 
that, too, be subjected to the crowd, and smoke, 
and gas, of Canterbury Hall, before it is deposited. 
in the National Gallery ? 





The Montferrand Collection of Majolica, of 
which we gave an account in the LITERARY 
GazettE of July 28, was this week dispersed b 
the hammer of Christie and Manson. Althoug 
there was none of the wild excitement which 
prevailed at the famous Bernal sale, and durin 
the subsequent Majolica-mania, the articles fetch 
good, some of them rather extravagant prices. 
The tazza of Maestro Giorgio—only ten inches im 
diameter—which seemed to be regarded as the 
gem of the collection, was secured, we believe, for 
the South Kensington Museum, but at a cost of 
1301. We append a list of a few of the more 
remarkable lots : 


Lot 39. A tazza, representing Dido and Aineas; 11 
inches in diameter; a fine specimen, but imperfect— 
14/. 10s. 62. A splendid dish, sunk centre, representi 
a female figure surrounded by Grecian honeysuckles, ani 
the family of Niobe in a landscape on the border; 
12 inches diameter—35/. 109. A Pita, ascribed (absurdly) 
to Michel Angelo—9/, 142. A pair of large vases, with 
serpent handles, painted with allegorical subjects, in- 
scriptions on the feet, and date 1613—28/. 147. A pair of 
magnificent oviform vases, repr ting the A i 
tion and Salutation, with twisted serpent handles 
—650 guineas (Wetten). 168, A splendid oval deep dish, 
of Palissy ware, with reptiles, foliage and shells in 
relief; 22 inches by 18—50 guineas (Parkins). 184. A 
very curious early French ware deep dish, represent- 
ing Diana and Acton, engraved and glazed in bril- 
lant colours; 19 inches diameter—1l1/. 207. An oval 
dish with four sunk compartments painted with subjects: 
from the life of Tobit, divided by masks, with border of 
Cupids and chimerm, on the reverse a river god and 
dolphins, with fleurs-de-lis in relief; 25 inches by 20; a 
good specimen of the strange conceits of the school— 
16/1. 15s. 225. A very curious dish, representing the 
Virgin and Child, vases of lilies, birds, fruits, and flowers, 
engraved and enamelled in colours, inscribed, 0.1. §.C., 
1624;”’ 24 inches diameter—15/. 10s, 258. A beautifully 
shaped Pilgrim’s bottle, with terminal figures and masks 
in relief, and the arms of Lorraine, &c., on the sides; 
12 inches high—11/. 5s. 266. A pierced tazza of 
Palissy ware, with flowers in colours; 11} inches 
diameter — 40 guineas (Addington). 281. A very 
fine tazza, with slightly sunk centre, representing 
Mercury at the house of Alemena, in brilliant me- 
tallic lustre colours; a magnificent specimen, signed 
by Maestro Giorgio, and dated 1522; 10 inches di 
—1301. 283. A pair of very fine Pesaro dishes, with a 
triumphal procession; the subject continued on the two 
dishes ; very finely drawn, with large letters, I. and H., 
in front, and dated 1514 on the back ; 154 inches diameter 
—89 guineas (Whitehead). 284. A fine large dish, sunk 
eentre, representing the Massacre of the Innocents, from 
a design of Raffuelle’s in the convent of St, Marco, 
at Florence; 18 inches diameter—16/. 286. A fine 
taazza, representing the Laocoon, as it was discovered 
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in 1506 without the arm, which was restored by Michel 
Jo; 12 inches diameter—25/. 10s. 337. A 7, fine 
dish with sunk centre; the Descent from the Cross, 
and four other subjects emblematical of the Passion on 
the border, bert Durer, with arabesque orna- 
ments, in brilliant colours; 19 inches in diameter—45 
guineas (Wetten). 344. A-very curious deep dish repre- 
senting the Battle of Granson, fought between Charles le 
‘Pemeraire and the Swiss, in 1476; a composition of 
upwards of 100 s, with border of a vintage of 
‘Cupids ; 17 inches in diameter—30 guineas. 403. A fine 
tazza, representing Peter Martyr, after Titian, described 
atthe back; 104 inches—22/. 424, A beautiful oviform 
vase, with masks under the handles; subjects, Venus and 
A@onis, and the Death of Adonis, after Titian ; on bronze 
inth; 23 inches high—41/. 434. A pair of very beauti- 
‘al oviform vases, with masks on the handles: subjects, 
the Judgment of Paris, Venus and Cupid, &c., ara- 
besques, chimere, and masks, in brilliant colours on 
white ground; bronze pedestal, with groups of children 
in ormolu, 164 inches high—116 guineas (Rhodes). 435. 
The Virgin and Child, and St. John. a very fine cir- 
calar group in relief, surrounded by fruits and foliage 
in high relief; admirably modelled by Lucca della 
Robbia, in gilt frame; 32 inches diameter—100/. (Parkins). 
443. A very fine dish, with sunk centre, representing 
Metabus and Camilla, in metallic lustre colours, fully 
described at the back, signed by Fra Xanto, and dated 
1684; 104 inches diameter—61 guineas (Wetten). The 
total amount realised by the collection was 2,025/. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—~— 

In the past week there is very little to record 
with reference to musical proceedings, if we ex- 
cept the first of the Popular Concerts, which was 
given on Monday at St. James’s Hall, and the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre for one or 
two performances, by the E. T. Smith Italian 
Opera Company. The first of these events was 
in every respect of a pleasant character, seeing 
that the selection was good, and, as the following 
programme shows, made up from the best masters, 
though the instrumental portion consisted of 
Beethoven, and Beethoven alone. 

Part I, 


‘Quartet in B flat—Op. 18, No.6. . . Beethoven. 
Duet, “Mira la biancaluna”. . . . Rossini. 
ae, Ob ! who can guess my emo- } yrongelssohn, 
Aria, “Nontemer” . ..... . Mozart. 
Sonata in A major—Op. 2, pianoforte. Beethoven. 

a Part II. Secte 
Quartet in E minor, Op.59 . . . . Beethoven. 
Song, “Ah, why dowe love?” . . . G.A. Macfarren 
Serenade, “ Through the night” Schubert. 
Duet, “Fairest maiden” . . . . . Spohr. 
‘Sonata in G. major, Op. 30, pianoforte } Beethoven. 

and violin. 


This was in fact a Beethoven night, and most 
amply was justice done to the pre-eminence 
of that giant of harmony. The executants 
were MM. Sainton and Wieniawski—the first 
leading the B flat quartet, and the second, that 
in E minor—together with MM. Ries, Scheurs, 
ani Piatti, a congregation of proficient cele- 
brities that could not be surpassed in any 
country of the world; whilst the pianoforte 
duet was interpreted after a matchless fashion, 
by MM. Hallé and Wieniawski, affording a proof, 
both by the playing, and by the manner in 
which these two artistes were listened to, that 
really good music is making its way with the 
British public, and calling out the admiration of 
the masses no less than of those amateurs who are 
able to find something to admire out of the school 
of Handel and Haydn. The vocal portion of the 
concert was intrusted to Mdme. Lemmens Sherring- 
ton and Herr Reichardt, who rendered their por- 
tion of the entertainment most effectively. Mr. 
Benedict was nominally the conductor. His 
duties, however, were merely confined to accom- 
paniment, in which he excells @ merveille. 

We turn from this demonstration of what is 
really worthy of the utmost consideration to the 
other exhibition, to which we have alluded, and 
which is positively beneath contempt. The doors 
of Drury Lane Theatre have indeed been opened 
only to show how far injudicious management 
and unwise counsels can go in ruining the reputa- 
tion of artistes, who might easily have become 
celebrities, had we | not been hacked about from 
place to place like the members ofa mere strolling 
caravan, without mercy to their powers, and 
without the slightest consideration for their 
fame. Anything more truly deplorable than 


the presentation of Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, which, 





without a chorus or an orchestra, has been 
twice attempted, cannot be conceived; whilst 
the Trovatore and the Martha have also been 
given in a manner that would positively have dis- 
graced a country barn. Not only has the music of 
these three operas been murdered, but Sig. Giuglini 
has given more than sufficient proof that his voice, 
once so pure and lovely, is pretty well destroyed ; 
whilst it is but too apparent that Mdlle. Tietjens 
has lowered her style to raise the enthusiasm of 
mere, pit and gallery audiences, so as very nearly 
to have lost what few pretensions she once had to 
be classed amongst the first-class members of her 
profession. As a proof that the human frame 
cannot long endure the tension of constant 
singing and acting, this lady completely broke 
down in the middle of the week, and was unable 
to fulfil an engagement at Oxford at a concert on 
Wednesday, which was honoured by the presence of 
the Prince of Wales. Sig. Vialetti is the only singer 
that bears such wear and tear tolerably well; but he 
has for a long series of years been used to a mill- 
horse career, and, therefore, having little to lose 
by the effort, can better bear the strain, which 
mere money-seeking imposes upon him. Of the 
inferior members of this quasi Italian company it 
were unkind to say more, than that they do their 
best, though that best is very far short of being 
satisfactory to purely musical ears. The Drury 
Lane performances of this and part of last week 
are given out as final leave takings. It is indeed 
to be desired, in every respect, that they really 
turn out to be so! 





Princess’s THEATRE.—On Saturday evening 
Miss Louise Keeley appeared in a third character, 
that of Nelly, in a farce entitled Nursey Chickweed, 
as different from Puss, as Puss differed from Love. 
Nelly is a hoyden with a warm heart, something 
like Nan, in Good for Nothing. Horatio Mount- 
sorrel, Esq. (Mr. Meadows), and his wife, Mrs. 
Clementina Jane Mountsorrel (Mrs. Weston), 
going away to South America, leave their dear 
and only little daughter Nelly in the care of 
a Mrs. Chickweed. For many years they re- 
ceive periodical accounts of their darling’s pro- 
gress in all the branches of a polite education, but 
this progress is only due to the lively imagination 
of Jonathan Chickweed (Mr. H. Widdicomb), who, 
in consequence of his wife’s death, has ‘‘ brought 
up” Nelly, and another little boarder, named 
Joey, as his own children, whom he loves in his 
own honest way, and to whom he gives an educa- 
tion such as he received. The consequence is, 
that when Mr. and Mrs. Mountsorrel arrive un- 
expectedly, poor Nursey Chickweed, as Jonathan 
is styled, is so operated on by fear that he dresses 
himself in his wife’s old clothes, and passes him- 
self off as that quiescent woman. In the midst 
enters Nelly, who, of course, ‘‘discovers”’ herself; 
when Mrs. Clementina Jane and Horatio Mount- 
sorrel, Esq. are nearly reduced to distraction upon 
ascertaining that the chief accomplishments of 
their daughter consist in ‘‘ overing”’ all the posts 
and ‘‘ polishing off” all the boys in the village. 
However, they are not yet sufficiently crushed, 
for Joey's friends also coming to find him, poor 
Nursey Chickweed, who has lent the boy in return 
for the temporary loan of a donkey, bids Nelly, 
who is nothing loth, to assume Joey's Sunday 
costume, and in this state she appears before her 
aghast parents, who, desiring to take away Nelly, 
this young rustic refuses to stir, and so the 
difficulty is obviated, and the piece is terminated 
by Nursey Chickweed being taken into the service 
of Horatio Mountsorrel, Esq. Of Miss Keeley’s 
acting too much cannot be said; her power of 
commingling pathos with her delineation of the 
rough village girl was extreme. Mr. Widdicomb 
acted admirably in his character—the first good 
one he has received since he has been attached to 
the Princess’s company, if we except the grave- 
digger in Hamlet. The farce is very well written, 
the vulgar not predominating, as is too often the 
case, over all kindliness, feeling, and common 
sense. | 
On Wednesday the Wonderful Woman was | 
produced at this house, Mr. A. Harris sustaining 
the part of the Marquis de Frontignac. My. 

i 





| the last day of her li 





Harris may be pronounced successful, but he 
had to fight against many associations connected 
with the part of the Marquis. He was frequently 
applauded, was certainly most effective in those 
portions of the comedy which border upon pathos, 
and at all times proved himself to be a gentleman, 
Mr. F. Matthews played his original part of 
Crepin, and as admirably as ever. Miss ¢. 
Leclercq played the Wonderful Woman, a character 
well fitted to her powers. 





Otympic THEATRE.—Mrs. Charity Swift ig 
aware of everything about everybody everywhere 
in the village. She knows what people are goin 
to do before they have made up their minds: 
let them commit the least error, and she has them 
ina moral vice. Mrs. Charity is a good woman; 
she speaks with the parson, and she dispenses 
much charity ; while people please her she is very 
gracious ; but when they offend her she cannot 
help damaging their characters. There can be no 
effect without cause, thinks Mrs. Charity Swift, 
and as she is perpetually fabricating etfects, and 
then plunging after causes, it is no wonder that she 
is frequently out of her depth. By marriage, Mrs, 
Charity Swift (Mrs. Stirling) is head of the 
family, and holding such a position, confers that 
title on the little piece which was produced at the 
Olympic on Monday last. As the head of the 
family, Mrs. Charity Swift lectures her rustic 
cousin (Mr. H. Wigan) on the impropriety of 
allowing a strange and attractive young man, a 
stranger, to remain in his house, especially as it 
contains a pretty sister. However, Mrs. Charity 
is somewhat mollified when Mr. Edgar, the 
stranger (Mr. Gordon), appears, and proves to be 
polite. Charity, by a process of reasoning best 
known to herself, declares him to be the new 
squire, and thereupon practically kopes to serve 
herself by explaining why the rent of her mill 
should be lowered. Mr. Edgar denies the honour 
of squiredom, but he is soon attacked for a second 
time by Mrs. Charity, who by another process of 
reasoning has come to the conclusion that Mr. Edgar 
has entered the village but to propose marriage to 
Mrs. Charity Swift, widow, and as she knows men 
do not love chatterboxes, she is silent while waiting 
for the said os ae But upon receiving a series of 
questions which proves the stranger knows nothin 
about the village, and is desirous of learning a 
particulars possible, Mrs. Charity breaks’ down, 
and pours such a flood of words upon Mr. Edgar, 
that in a few moments half-a-dozen characters 
have been torn to shreds. A boy, however, 
arriving from the lady’s mill, with a request 
that she will step to it immediately, she leaves 
Mr. Edgar with smiles upon her face. Soon, 
however, she returns the type of outraged matronly 
and womanly virtue. She holds a portrait in her 
hand—Mr. Edgar’s beyond a doubt. And where 
did she get it? Why, from the neck of a poor 
woman with a child, to both of whom Mrs. Charity 
in the fullness of her good heart has given shelter. 
‘*He is a villain,” says Mrs. Charity, and she 
only yields the position upon learning that the 
lady is Edgar's married sister, who has had to 
leave her home, and for whom her brother has 
been secretly seeking. Mr. Edgar also makes a pro- 

osal, but not to the widow. So poor Charity is 
aughed at by everybody. But she is not to be 
= down, and in spite of her defeat she talks so 
oudly, and with such full assurance, that the 
remainder of the family must believe, when they 
come to think of it, that if the head of the family 
happens to be wrong in one decision, she will be 
correct and admirable in all future exhibitions of 
her womanly forethought and penetration until 

fo The piece is almost @ 
monologue, and when we say it is entrusted to 
Mrs. Stirling we have said it was perfectly ren- 
dered. This charming actress exhibited 1 the 
brilliancy and effect which she, only, possesses. 
The curtain fell amidst loud applause. Mr. H. 
Wigan played his little part very well indeed. 
The piece is taken from Le Moulin & Paroles. 








Sr. JAMEs'’s THEATRE.—Another burlesque was 
produced at this house on Wednesday, and it is 
satisfactory to be able to state that its most 
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iectionable feature is its name, Swan and Edgar, 
ich reads like a puff of the shop in the Circus, 
and a suggestion from Russia, where they are very 
dever at this kind of commercial art. Swan and 
have, however, nothing whatever to do with 
the firm of those names. Cygnetta is a fair swan 
iss Lydia Thompson), who as a woman (the 
nouns substantive are convertible in fairy lan- 
) captivates Hdgar (Miss St. Casse), whose 
rapidity of life leads him within the precincts of 
Hebrew finance. As the catastrophe of the gentle- 
man lover must be met by an equality on the part 
of Cygnetta herself, she violates some law of the 
fairy code, and becomes mortal ; when, being cast 
uponthe world without evena pewtershilling in her 
ession, she is so fortunate as to obtain service 
as a chambermaid to Mrs. Rowena, an innkeeper. 
The immense Baron Tschaffenhumbug, coming 
from the sport to Mrs. Rowena’s hotel, falls in 
love with Cygnetta, resolves to carry her off, and 
jn order to obviate the great difficulty to his plan 
—Bdgar, he purchases that handsome youth’s note 
of hand, held in the Judaic grasp, and behold 
7 is in prison, to which he goes with the 
unutterable misery of knowing that Cygnetta has 
been killed in the justifiable combat he has had 
with the baron. That Hdgar should be wretched 
on such a score shows his ignorance of Scandina- 
vian mythology and fairy lore, wherein death is a 
little sleep from which the defunct always 
awakes both in improved strength and activity. 
Therefore when Cygnetta at length assumes even 
more beautiful life than her previous existence, no 
surprise should be manifested ; and as sympathy of 
misfortune has been exhibited between the lovers, 
a sympathy of joy should follow—and it does ; 
Swan and Edgar are supposed to be happy ever 
after. The piece being written ‘‘up to” Miss Lydia 
Thompson, its authors, Messrs. Sutherland Ed- 
wards and ©. Kenny, have, of course, written 
ander that literary humiliation which all such 
labour implicates ; but the language is compara- 
tivély polished, though many of the lines halt and 
ate obscure, owing probably to the rapidity with 
which Swan and Edgar has been compiled. The 
authors have also thought fit to ridicule drinking 
fountains; a determination to be somewhat re- 
gretted. Of the performance a good deal may be 
said. If Miss L. Thompson would not satisfy 
the critics at the Conservatoire, she certainly 
sses natural and versatile qualities in her 
ancing which are far more valuable than the 
merétricious perfection of the acknowledged French 
school of dancing, or.rather ballet, a specimen of 
which we now have at another house each night. 
Miss St. Casse is gaining cordial greetings from the 
St. James’s frequenters—her little sympathetic 
voice tells admirably in Swan and Edgar. Of the 
orchestra we think the less we say the better. 
The music to a pas dombre by Miss Thompson, 
being the superb and touching ombra leggiera 
from Dinorah, was performed in such a style, that 
it positively suggested an ombra run mad, and as 
such, caused a large majority of the audience to 
testify their disapprobation. 


Grectan.—Mr. John Heraud has produced a 
ay at this house, entitled Angnolo Diora, an 

jan romance. The situations are very melo- 
dramatic. The hero is a monk, who, during the 
period of a temporary relaxation in the law of 
clerical celibacy, has married. The wife dies 
leaving ‘a daughter, Veronica, who is the heroine 
of the piece. Good lines frequently occur in the 
production, written in blank verse — but the 
members of the company are not fitted to this style 
of composition. The piece was thoroughly suc- 
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Hamlet has been produced with. extraordinary 
“effects” in Manchester. The Manchester 
Examiner speaks in the following terms of this 
admirable ‘‘ revival” : 


“The whole of the costume has been transferred to 
What must be considered the character of the period at 
which the story is supposed to occur (during the time of 
Canute), and we must add that the general effect is 
Singularly striking. Hamlet has doifed his velvet, 
bugles, and ostrich feathers. Laertes and Horatio are no 
longer ‘adorned with Spanish doublet, or Italian cloak 
and spangled tunic. The gilt is taken from the ginger- 











bread, and we have masses of cloth simply touched in 


with contrasted colour, by way of ornament. This 
will, of course, interfere with many of our old associa- 


tions, but at the same time it gives, undoubtedly, a | 


greater reality to the scenes as they pass before us. The 
Ghost, which has always proved to the most inventive of 
managers a stubborn difficulty, in the present arrange- 
ment is a decided triumph. The grave scéne is admir- 
able. Here and there are crosses and other mementoes of 
the dead, and the whole is lighted up with a rich, blood- 
red sunset. The whole arrangement may be pronounced 
as in excellent taste, producing a decided effect upon the 
audience.” 

Nobody will be inclined to quarrel with a 
management which differs from the old stage repre- 
sentation of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, but a 
little innovation on the part of the first grave- 
digger may not be so satisfactory to Shaksperian 
students : 

“Tt has always been the custom to represent the first 
gravedigger as an old man. Mr. Robins reversed this, 
and appeared as the lively, rattling sayer of smart things, 
whilst his companion made up for the dotard.” 

The Lxaminer is somewhat severe upon Man- 

chester audiences : 
_ “Tt is a circumstance worthy of comment, that so 
intellectual a work as this same Hamlet will draw a large 
audience from the humbler classes, whilst it does nothing 
to change the usual desolation of that part of the house 
especially devoted to gentility. Such a result would 
portend that ‘there is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark,’ or so great a drama would not be thus 
neglected by those who pride themselves with the appel- 
lation of the educated classes.” 

In conclusion, we may urge that in this revival 
we have an admirable evidence of the excellent 
influence Mr. C. Kean has exerted over the 
Shaksparian drama. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Cyrilla Waltz, composed and dedicated to the 
Baroness Tautpheus. By R. E. L. (Addison, 
Hollear, & Lucas.) This is a more than pretty—it 
is a brilliant waltz, and as the production of a young 
lady who is in no way connected with the musical 
profession, we are particularly pleased with the 
ability it displays. It has a considerable amount 
of originality, and as it does not affect difficulty, 
we have no doubt it will become a favourite. 





MISCELLANEA. 

Tue first ordinary monthly meeting of the 
Manchester Statistical Society for the present 
session was held on Monday evening last, when a 
paper was read by Dr. Noble, the President, ‘‘On 
certain Popular Fallacies concerning the Produc- 
tion of Epidemic Diseases.” The general tenor 
of his arguments was to prove that epidemic 
diseases have not that especial connection with 
what are called nuisances that they are ordinarily 
considered to have, but that they have dependence 
upon some more occult causes. 


FUNERAL OF JoSEPH WRIGHT, Esa.—This took 
place on Tuesday, the 15th inst., at St. Mary 
Abbott's Cemetery, near Hanwell. Mr. Wright 
was well known in the midland counties as a man 
of science, as well as a great and successful iron- 
founder, and more than all, as a true Christian 
and a most benevolent man. He died suddenly 
on Tuesday, the 8th inst. A special service was 
held at the church near Saltley, where his works 
were situated, and it was attended by upwards of 
seven hundred of the men in his employment. 
Some of these, not contented with this mark of 
their respect, came up to London to swell the 
funeral procession at Hanwell. 


South Kenstncton Musseum.—During the 
week ending 12th Nov., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3809 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 4354. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 807; one stu- 
dents’ evening, Wednesday, 214. Total, 9184. 
From the opening of the Museum, 1,129, 433. 


Hinpoo ENGLIsH.—A correspondent up-country 
sends us the following amusing anecdote :—‘‘ We 
have had some very amusing native letters shown 
to us, one of which is such a clever specimen of 
what a native can accomplish with a dictionary 
and a little knowledge of English, that I subjoin 
a verbatim copy. It is intended to convey infor- 





mation to the executive engineer that the Post- 
office window was blown out by the storm :— 
‘Honoured master,—Yesterday evening came one 
great hurricane, valve of window aperture not 
fasten, first make great trepidation and palpita- 
tion, then precipitate into precinct. God grant 
master more long life and more great post.—I 
remain honoured master’s most obedient servant, 
PurvoE oF Encuisn DrrartMEnt.’”—Bombay 
Gazette. 

CrysTAL PALacr.—Returns of Admission for 
six days, ending Friday,’November 11th, 1859 (in- 
cluding season ticket holders), 21,798. 





To CorrzsronpENts.—“‘The Baron Bunsen” next 
week, 











DENMAN, 
[NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wie ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


TRADE kN MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 

ealers. Paisley ; Dublin; 

774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J JOHNSON informs the above that he is open 
Ve to supply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and COLOURED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in any climate 

P oe to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
ford, W. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the pea of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. ‘Iam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.""—Miss Jones. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’'S CRINUTRIAK 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after es Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt o' Lyre stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, ‘“‘ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an excellent moustache.’* 
—Mr. Yates, ‘‘The young man has now a good pair of whiskers, I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 








. spa 
HE UNTVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 

the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, yt tay, ape to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 


one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. im postage stamps. 
W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half t! 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





BERS 0 NS WATCrRtea. 
“Perfection of mechanism." —Morning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—SILVER WATCHES, 2to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphiet. 


Watches sent free to say port of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
‘08 ic raers. 


33 & 84, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ea 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


o) OSEPH G GILLOTT I’ begs most respectfully | to 


a et application of his me Gralioa 
‘achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific 2} irit of the times, he has introduced a New sentes of his 
ful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above ait Seopa IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal 
Each Pen = the epee sy of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
aud they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the neue uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail 44 all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens. —Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 





owe] oneal that, b 





7 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established a.p. 1834), 39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Gai oy! ot 
350,0001. invested in Government and Real Securities, crea 
bey by the steady secematsin of the premiums, and all belonging 


S force are 1,400,000l., and the 
income upwards of 60, ‘000. per annu 
No extra charge to assurers ‘Joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 
Corps. Cuarves Incatt, Actuary. 
N.B. All Policies taken out on or before the 31st ag 1859, 
will have the advantage of one year in every Annual 








ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament,1809. 


New Assurances ce f og past year .....ssseeeeeeee £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ............0...0eeseeeeee 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the | last septennial investigation 136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. PER aNNUM on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858. 


Fire P. received in 1858 . 31,345 16 5 





supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Bir 


No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


RUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
BAAR: for the followin, peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; pres it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, b y night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our an yee ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ae 
from that-which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by .the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
‘8q., Hy Professor of Sur; ed in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the Kin College Hos) ital, C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Roya! Westminster phthalmie pon ital; W. Bow 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Colle e e Hospital 
T. Callawa , Esq., ” Senior Assistant Fk to Guy’s ospita ; Ww. 

julson, Sq. G ey to the Magdalen Hay oe T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon on “the Tondor aoe J. 
Fisher, Esq. Surgeon. -in-chief to the Metropolitan olles Force ; 
Aston Key, $3 y muirgoon to Prince Albert; iston, Esq., 
FBS, ; ‘ames Luke, , Surgeon to the London Truss Societ ety ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 3 g 8.,and many others 

A descriptive circular may te had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6¢ ¥ and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. ‘ed. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Seay as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, = 
the nobes invention for mvngs efficient and permanent support in a 
of Y/EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, ICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. . It is porous, light in texture and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 78. 6d. 
to 1és. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 








Ge Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & CO”S. WINDOW POLISH for 
uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, _ “9 and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS 
*,* By the use of this Paste 75 per cenit: eine. time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 

Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been bey ond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
Me care us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 

We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. moTT, Brotuers, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box a Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every pu rofesses to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of your aisees xes. G.H.Smitn & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
With us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending usonedozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll Honse, 256, a0, | aie ee Regent Street. 


Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had ws you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you to send half-a- -dozen boxes at your 
convenienc ec. Ve are, yours, &., Hopes & Oncnarp. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & 0O., Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 





PoPerrerrrrrerr ir irry 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBU RY, LONDON,EC. 
OBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, AND 57, CHARING CROSS, 
WESTMINSTER. 

BONUS OF 1861.—ALL POLICIES reece to the Ist July, 
1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
ERS IN_EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY \CCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 31. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COM PANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691, 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at_ the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Radway Stations, where also Ratt- 
Wary ‘ACCIDENTS ALONE may red against by the Journey or 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Oa pital One Million. 

1Lu1aM J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 


2%, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 
LOANS from 5/7. to 10002. granted to all parts 


— United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., rsonal security, within three clear day s. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three Losers stamps 

Dz. Drain, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
ee agp A.D. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London —The RANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, . the rate ore ms cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ren) for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4 PETER Morrison » Managing Director. 
June llth, 1859. 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval ‘and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out~ 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &e., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 





N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 


been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. oa particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
8 reper. postage.—Address, Tuomas Howarp, Esq., Clive 
House, nee Birmingham. 





. wa + na 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
CONSTANT COMPANIONS.—In every climate travellers 

may repose implicit confidence in the curative powers of these two 
remedies. They are procurable in every country ; armed with them 
he faces danger with fortitude, and repels the attacks of disease 
with certainty. Holloway’s Ointment, used in accordance with the 
printed direetions, will ‘cure all wounds, sores, swellings, and 
external disorders. For fever, diarrhaa, bowel complaints of all 
kinds, and bilious headache, no medicine proves so constantly 
— as Holloway’s purifying Pills, which relieve at once and 
mcure. The unfailing success of this treatment has been incon- 
testibly proved by the numbers it has saved after the most approved 
medicines, most skilfully prescribed, had long been taken in vain. 








THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPany, 


No. 122, Part Matt,S.W. 


HE above Pen ay has been formed for the 
purpose of plying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE. WINES of the highest character, at a saving 


of at least 30 per cent 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . . 208. & 24s, per doz, 





SOUTH AFRICAN PORT............0005 20s. & 24s, ,, 
e finest ever introduced into this country. 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 


32s, ”» 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 


SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 


SPLENDID OLD PORT. erccceccecs 425. 
‘Ten years in the wood. ve 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .........60+6. 528. &60s. 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 


Termscash. Country orders to be accompanied with aremittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY, 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


ADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,arenoy 
in brilliant pod at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. : 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I 
doubt of its being far more nolesome than the artitic reg 
too often sold for genuine She: 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 
(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE con! 
aoe pon Reg sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on recei; 
oan e stamps, viz., half- ~pint bottle each of best SO! 
Arh SHERRY PORT MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADS, 
fotties and case included, COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s, per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
to be peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery ,Holborn, 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
NALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE ene and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY 


igi po eon a very fine, mild, and mellow 
spir' 





. 15s. per gallon, 
The paviinis S USQUEBAUGH, a much- admired 
and delicious spirit .. a665s 60 : « 18s 
DONALD DUNCAN’S celebrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. » 
Two gallons of either of bos ae sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 
5, Burleigh aes, Strand, W.C. 











A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
is now being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO. 
Po. celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the 
= say is su upp lied in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 
ARRINGTON PARKER & CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 


Pall Mall, London. 
PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS- 


In om nee free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE'S 
La boratory, 72 , Hatton Garden, London, E:C. 





‘Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 


ordinary ers rh of modern chemistry. »—Thustrated Lonon 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E.F. 's 
Laborato’ y a Special Scientific Commission from the of 


ry, 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





roy 

K EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases ate more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Langular A ections? The first and 

best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
oe Tepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
6d. each, by Tuomas KEatinG chemist, &e., 79, st. 4 

he hey London. Retail by all druggists, ¢ &e. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT Se pt is the only 


Starch used in her Majesty’s Laund 
cipled parties are now making and offering 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
each ps acket, to copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 
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Printed by Joseru Sai1H, of No, 10, Malvern Cottages, P: 
spin City of London, and published 





ortland Place North , Clapham Road, in the count; 
by him at the office, No.4 Bouverie Street, Fleet 8) 





of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapsury & Evans, in the onteet of Whitefriars, in the 
, in the same precinct and city=—-SaToxpay, November 19/1 
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